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PKEFACE. 



Mt aim in writing this little book has been 
to give Buch plain and practical directions for 
the cultivation of in-door plants as may enable 
any lady to choose and grow abundant flowers 
to adorn her house. And I am the more con- 
fident of the sufiiciency of the rules here laid 
down, because they have been tested by myself 
during some years' practice in rearing and 
keeping plants. 

The sweetness and brightness of flowers and 
plants are never more delightful than in a 
crowded city; and even when grown on the 
smallest scale, they may be so very charming 
and so perfect in their way, that I think it is 
only necessary to show how small an expendi- 
ture is required, either of time or money, to 
induce many ladies to begin to grow them. 
The pursuit is also one in which, even with a 
very little practice, experience comes so quickly, 
that a single season may be enough to render 
the care of flow'er§.,.%, very easy task, even to 
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those who take it up at first as quite a new 
employment. 

In the following pages will be found a 
minute description of everything needful for 
the care of plants, both as to their selection 
and their arrangement and preservation in 
perfect health and beauty. I have described 
not only what should be done, but also how 
to do ity knowing that the simplest |>aiiits of 
{dant«culture axe often the worst attended to, 
laerely because it is supposed that ^* every one 
knows how to do that;" indeed, I have fre- 
quently experienced the disappointment caused 
by relying upon books that profess to tell one 
everything and yet leave out the very alphabet 
by which alone the uninitiated could under- 
stand the instructions ^ven. 

London^ 

June \st, 1861. 
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Chapter I. 

INTEODUCTOEY. 



This little manual is chiefly intended for the use of 
those ladies who, while they are very fond of plants 
and flowers, are yet obliged either to live in town or 
to spend many months of every year in London. 

I have often remarked that, even in the country, 
those who best love their plants have generally some 
very small number under their special care; which 
small number really represents to them the whole 
delight afforded by the many acres of lawns and 
gardens, and the numerous hothouses and conserva- 
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tories which are entrasted to more scientific hands 
to manage. Thns, in snch houses one often stumbles 
by aeddest, in some fittle d^adied nook, on a tiny 
garden, surrounded by roses and tall-grown trees, 
lamentably bad often for the plants to grow in, but 
very charming in its owner's eyes, inasmuch as it 
is a place where she can do no mischief — ^where her 
own little fancies can be carried out — ^where shrubs 
can be left to grow wild at will, and where wild 
flowers can be brought in and cherished, without 
any risk of spoiling the garden proper, or of being 
interfered with on the plea of their being out of 
keeping. The same principle is also at work in- 
doors, where we often find a littie comer devoted 
to treasured plants — a window- stand, for instance, or 
a prettily arranged glass case. All this is a prooi 
of the charm there is in personally superintending 
plants, and watching each opening bud as the flowers 
succeed each other ; and very strange it seems that 
this delightful interest should not prevail even yet 
more in towns. In London, for instance, one would 
fancy that the presence of plants would generally be 
tiiought a boon; and there, where we see so faint 
a trace of spring, it would be pleasant to be reminded 
of its approach by seeing our fevourite flowers pre- 
)i«ring to unfold. 

Many people, I know, have an idea that there are 
insurmountable ^fficulties and great expenses to be 



eneonniered in gzondng plants in-doors; bat these 
Iiiiidisnees only exist in fancy^ and it is sorpnsing to 
findliow easily and horn cheaply, afier a little j»ae- 
iace, a lady can keep her honse supplied mth a good 
display of flowers. Many weU-sounding and plansiUe 
reasons axe giTon, I know, against making sach 
attempts ;— -the badness of air, the want of light, of 
space, or of time, too mneh smoke, and too great 
expense. But, althon^ these are great hindrancea, 
they do not make the thing in^ssihle. The bad 
air and smoke are, indeed, to be guarded against; 
bnt glass, while it excludes the smoke, renders the 
air both still and moist, and it will not be found 
difficult to grow the most sensitiye and delicate oi 
our plants under its friendly shade. Want of space 
need hardly be an objection; far if iJiere be not 
room for many plants, titiere may yet be space iat 
some. A greenhouse, also, is not essential, for 
^ererer there ie a window looking towards the 
south, there many ^ants may eadly be reared. 
We do hear of greenhouses, however, even on the 
roo& of London houses, and many modem dwellings 
have something of the kind opening into a drawing- 
room, or into a little break&st-room. Glass cases, 
^so, fixed outside windows and on landing-places are 
useful and very pretty substitutes ; and tables oovaced 
with bell-glasses often produce a healthier set of plants 
than many greenhouses can boast of. 

1—2 
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The time required for attending to these pretty 
things may be to some an obstacle ; but of this, I 
think, a very exaggerated idea is often entertained. 
Opening a window, giving a ^supply of water, and 
sometimes devoting an hour or two to potting and re- 
potting, or to planting cuttings and sowing seeds, is 
generally all the attention which house plants demand ; 
indeed, one half-hour daily, well employed, would 
amply suffice for all such gardening duties. 

The cost may, at first sight, appear a serious con- 
sideration, but it is so only in the case of those who 
will do nothing cheaply ; and knowing, as I do, by 
my own experience, what a display of flowering 
plants may be kept up throughout the year for a 
sum within twelve pounds, I cannot believe that 
many persons who really care for flowers will on this 
account be withheld from having them. Indeed, I 
folly believe that two pounds, well laid out, would 
suffice to produce a far more beautiful and tasteful 
effect than is accomplished for a sum more than ten 
times larger by the gardener who contracts to 
furnish relays of flowering plants for the stands 
of London residents. To those who are fond of 
flowers, moreover, it is very vexatious, just when 
they have begun to watch some plant with interest, 
imd to observe its growth, to hear that the man 
has been to change the plants, and to find that 
they have lost it! Plants also adapt themselves 
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curiously to the places in wluch they grow, mingling 
their branches and entwining themselves gracefully 
together; and turning invariably towards the light, 
they often thus attain a degree of natural luxuriance 
and grace which no art could give them. 

To those who would adopt this little guide for the 
management of an in-door garden, I would venture 
to recommend, that, having first fitted up any space 
they have for -flowers with the evergreens required 
for its permanent decoration, they should note down 
the plants they wish to grow each month ; varying, 
of course, the kind and number chosen, according to 
the amount of room, and to the means of providing 
the requisite heat and light, which they have at 
their disposal. It is important to have some such 
fixed plan, in order that the plants may be in har- 
mony with each other and form a well-assorted 
group, and also that the lady gardener may not be 
liable to find herself at one time overstocked with 
favourite plants in blossom, and at another time in a 
state of comparative destitution. 

In the list of plants will be found all necessary 
hints as to the special treatment required by each 
kind in particular ; while the general instructions as 
to the] various processes of potting, sowing, &c, aie 
given in another chapter for all kinds in common. » 

The success of the whole arrangement, whether as 
regards conservatory, miniature greenhouse, plant- 
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actand, or hsnging-garden, depends so much, how- 
erer, npon the solid background of green foHage 
which is at first provided, that I must speciallj beg 
attention to the instnictions given at the commence- 
ment of the In-door Calendar as absolutely necessary 
for the attainment of iAnB oti^ect. 



SPRING. 
Chapter IL 

SEEDS AND CUTTINGS. 

1. Mabch and April are very busy months. The 
first thing to see to is planting cuttings and sowing 
seeds; and, for these, the hot- water case, whether 
on the Waltonian plan or mine, is the best 
thing, at first, for starting them. For a begin- 
ning, let me strongly advise a few pots of good old- 
fnshioned plants — ^well-known and approved shrubs 
and flowers; when these are good and flourishing, 
ii will be time enough to seek after newer flowers : 
and it should be always remembered that a prudent 
gard^ier, so &r from despising old plants, acknow- 
ledges that it is only by their known good qualities 
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litai tibaj have h^ thtir own so long against all 
new-ooBiera. 

2. For sowmg in March and April, as it is beitar^. 
paiiiapSy to name a few examples, I would rec<»nmend, 
pariienlaclj the foUowing kinds of seeds : — 

NemopMUi msignia (bine). 

N^mophUa macuiata (white, with dadk blotch). 

Dwarf German, Ten Weeks*, and Emperor Stock. 

Large-flowered jMjgnoneite. 

Smith's camellia-flowered Balsanu 

Sweet Peas. 

Common daidi Nastnrtiimi. 

Common dwarf Nastnrtinm (Tom Thumb). 

Perpetual Carnations (that is^ the tree kind). 

Primula (Sinenais), 

CchcBa scandens (a quick climber). 

fyomea rubra ceralea (climber). 

Phlox Drummondi (Tarious colours, dwarf, yerj 
pretty). 

Tropaolum canarienm (Canary-bird flower). 

Cupheas, Pansies, Auriculas, and Mimnlus may be 
also raised; and German Asters are useful in the 

3. For these seeds it ia only necessary to take 
pota filled about half-way up with bits of broken 
pots or chareoaL Charcoal is not <mly £ur Iko 
Sghtest but much the best thing also for the plants 
themselTos. Thein fill up the pots to about an inch 
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from the top with light good soil ; carefiilly examining 
it for the detection of grabs, wirewomis, woodlice, 
and common worms, all of which are enemies to the 
seedlings. Press the soil sligh% down, smoothing 
the surface with a flat piece of wood, and very thinly 
scattering the small seeds over it; or placing the 
larger ones separately, abont a half-inch apart, npon 
the surface. The very small seeds may be just 
dusted with sandy soil, and the larger ones covered 
nearly half an inch. 

4. For the soil, I have always a supply of peat 
and good vegetable mould sent in from a nursery. 
This should be kept in some shed or out of the way 
cellar until wanted, when it may be either used as 
it is, or mixed with a little sand, if poorer soil 
happens to be required. Cocoa-nut refuse, which 
is the dusty outside fragments of the husks, all of 
a fibry substance, is very valuable for mixing with 
or covering the soil; it may always be had in any 
quantiiy at the cocoa-nut fibre manujGactory at Kings- 
ton-upon-Thames, but it must be fetched from thence. 
The soil should be kept under cover, so that, when 
wanted, it is dry. My own way is to have a large 
panful (or a wheelbarrowfdl, if it is a great potting- 
day), and then a small quantity of water being poured 
into the middle of the heap, the dry soil is worked 
in with the trowel till all is moist, but not any of it 
wet. That which is scattered upon the seeds may 
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be used quite dry and mixed with sand ; it must be 
then carefiilly smoothed and pressed down with a 
little flat piece of wood. . 

Now, these pots, and any of tender cuttings like- 
wise (all, as a general rule, having the soil prepared 
in the same manner), should not be once watered 
over head from the day they are put in till the day 
that they are potted out at last. The pots should 
be, as far as may be, of a size, and be sunk in moist 
sand, being packed in it up to their rims. 

5. As to the size of pots for ladies* gardening, 
82*s and 48*s (which are about four and five inches in 
diameter respectively) are certainly the best. If the 
earth in pots of such sizes does become too dry, the 
sand in which they stand may be watered ; but not, 
if possible to help it, the earth in the pots them- 
selves. 

6. The seeds will mostly germinate in a few days' 
time, and will then want a little air night and 
morning, before they are ready to prick out; the 
frame or the window should be opened, therefore, 
a few inches daily. 

To prevent the soil in the pots becoming dry, it is 
a good plan to have a piece of glass placed over 
the top of each pot, which need not be removed 
until the seedlings begin to appear. If watering be 
needed before the seedlings at all begin to show, 
it is sometimes a good plan to place a bunch of moss 
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or wool upon the sar&ee of ih6 soili and to pour 
the water upon tiiat; as the water pa^ws gentlj 
through the moss or wool, ' and the sand or soil 
eoTering the seeds is not washed away. 

After seedlings a{^>ear, it is fsur better to potnr 
the water against the side of the pot, holding the 
Sfont dose npcm it, and gentlj flooding the whole 
snrfMse. Btrange as it seems, this is feur the safest 
]^an. 

7. And now as to cuttings. Goierallj speaking, 
the sort of plants that are best to cultiyate will grow 
most of them in other of two ways — ^from woodj 
pieces, which may strike root eyen without heat^ ok 
from young green shoots kept moist and warm. Bj 
&e first mode tiiey fuie almost sure to grow: it 
seems to me, in £a,ct, that it would require s<Hne in- 
genuity to prevent their doing so ; but they grow very 
slowly, sometimes taking a long time before starting, 
and are continually passed 1^ the little green slips 
put in three months later. Still it is a useful way 
to know, both for the security afforded by it, and 
because at any time that one chances to cut down 
or break ^wn an old plant, one can always use the 
hard woody stems, and hope to see them shooting out 
some day, when, perhaps, the nice green little shoots 
may have all died away* 

Pat sudi cuttings in the first year, at least ; and 
as many as can be obtained. In spring, mdeedi 
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there will not be many to be had, except from an 
nnfortunately-broken or cut-down plant. 

8. For these woody cuttings, then, at any iime 
of year, take, for example, a branch of Fuchsia or 
of Q-eranium (Pelargonium, I should say), a hard 
old stem of Myrtle, of Heliotrope, of sweet Yerbena, 
or Lemon plant {dloysia citriodora), I>eutzia gracilis, 
or, in fact, of any desirable plant with which one 
has a fency to try one's skill ; the course to pursue, 
according to the first mode, would be this : — 

Consider, first, into how many cuttings the branch 
can be made. Count the number of joints it has; 
a joint being the slight thickening of the branch 
at the place whence leares or lesser branches pro- 
ceed from it. Of each of these joints a cutting may 
be made, by cutting straight through the branch 
with a sharp knife, an inch aboye and through or 
below the joint, and being carefol not to bruise or 
tear it; but for cuttings to become more quickly 
plants of some size, I rather prefer making a cut- 
ting which shall include two joints, the top one to 
make fresh shoots, and the lower one to be buried 
in the soil, to produce roots. Often a little hard old 
branch, scarcely longer than two inches, will have 
two or three short little cut back spurs, which make 
small, bat remarkably good cuttings. 

9. Taking these pieces of branch as they are cut, 
there are two ways of proceeding. The first is an 
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American discovery, and is a very efficient mode. 
They lay a set of these woody cuttings, either 
amongst sKghtly damped moss, or else in a wide- 
monthed bottle with a piece of damp sponge at the 
bottom of it ; the cuttings being dropped lightly in, 
are left for ten days or a fortnight in a cool, airy place. 
A piece of muslin should be tied over the bottle, to 
exclude dust and insects, but allowing air to enter. 

I believe there is some " granulating " process 
that takes places, as in a healing wound, and when 
what gardeners term a "slight callus" is formed, 
the cuttings are all but safe, and put out healthy 
roots directly they are potted. A heap of dampish 
moss or cocoa-nut fibre does as well as the bottle 
plan, only the air must not be quite excluded, and no 
, chance must be allowed of mouldiness. 

10. In vine culture this is considered a great 
discovery: like so many other hits, it was, as it 
were, an accident. It was curious, that all the 
grape cuttings that came from abroad should grow I 
The voyage seemed to improve their health. And 
so some one thought of trying the same system of 
packing ; minus the sea air, which was found to be 
altogether immaterial. 

11. However, there is no harm in trying the old 
practice also, merely laying the cuttings for an hour 
or two in a dry, shady place, on a bench or table, 
and then planting them. 
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12. In wiicliever way the cuttings are prepared, 
the process of potting is, in itself, the same : dibble 
a little hole close up against the side of a flowerpot ; 
hold the cutting in it, keeping it against the side, 
and then gently, but firmly, with the little stick or 
ivory pen-holder used to dibble with, press the soil 
carefully to the cutting, minding that the hole is 
really well flUed up. These cuttings may be planted 
all round the pot, not more than an inch apart, and 
nearly as deep as the second joint. Any leaves, I 
take for granted, will have been snipped off— not 
torn, but cut off, so as to leave just the footstalk, 
till it naturally dries up and falls. 

18. The pots thus filled with cuttings must all 
be sunk, either in sand or moss, or some sort of 
surrounding. A second pot filled with sand or dry 
sawdust, or a box filled in the same way, would do 
well. No one knows how 
many cuttings are wasted, 
and nice plants killed, by 
heat striking on, or evapo- 
ration proceeding firom the 
pots, and thus drying the 
young rootlets. The an- 
nexed cut shows the best 
mode of plunging the pot of cuttings within another 
pot of a larger size : a, a, a, shows the space to be 
filled with sand, or moss, and to be kept wetted. 
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Sft^nst is bad for a plunging makzud, if to be 
^wet, it being liable to become mouklj. 

if tiie pots axe not to be finnk, small sixtieB 
sbotdd be used, mih one cutting in the middle of 
eadi pot; but &e ^woodj enttings pa^ in doselj 
and well after the other fwhion. 

So much for the Imrdiest sorb of cuttings — of 
plants liiat will do well in a spare room window, 
or on a baok shelf in the gre^ihouse, thsd do not 
need shading, and wbieh, in the months between 
June and October, wiQ root eren in the open air, if 
placed anywhere out of the hot glare of sunshine, 
and will keep through the winter in any tolerably dry 
comer. 

14. And now hr the green, quick-growing, espe- 
cially spring-struck cuttings. 

With these the mode of proceeding must be quite 
different. An old Geranium, covered with firesh 
shoots ; a Fuchsia, sprouting out in shoots an inch 
long, all oyer; Sweet Verbena and Heliotrope the 
same; young shoots, too, of Myrtles, and of Bego* 
nias; all come under the division of soft- wooded 
plants. Of Calceolarias, Verbenas, and Lobelias, as 
well as of Carnations, Eoses, and Pansies, I wUl 
speak hereafter. 

Now with these young shoots, just slipped, not cut 
off from the stem, the treatment must be quite 
difiGerent. With these, the grand secret is, newr 
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to Jet them flag. Do not try to " form calluses," car 
let iake cattmgB chy. 

15. 'IHie pots slionld be all ready, filled inth soil 
Hiat has stood in ihe sun a Httle while or in the 
gxeenhonse, so that it may not chill them too mneh. 
In repotting any tender things, and watering them, 
eMlls are qnibe as bad &r plants as they are iar 
himian beings. It is important to remember that 
&et. 

One cutting may be put in a pot alone, to save the 
potting out ; and £[ir a beginner, perhaps, that is the 
safest mode; otherwise six, or eight, or eyen ten 
may be inserted as before, round the side of a &ur 
at fiye-ineh pot. Where the leaves are larger, even 
though the bwer ones are removed (leaving a l»t ot 
^tskdk alwiii^s), I think the middle of a, small 
sixty best. 

Dibble them in, and plunge the pots as directed 
for the hard- wooded cuttings ; but the sand or moss 
need not be veiy nunst, as the soil in the pot is not 
at |Hresent dry. The use of a bell-glass would keep 
an warm and moist ; but the need of air giving must 
never be quite forgotten. 

16. It is necesBwy to watch sharply iar the ap- 
pearance of yellow or decaying leaves, for any spot 
of mildew, and for footstalks, ready to be taken 
gently off idien loose. The cuttings must have air 
a^hnitted every night and morning, and should be 
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shaded from snnsliiiie ; and now and then be bedewed 
with water from the smallest syringe, or from a brush 
just dipped in water and shaken very gently over 
them : this should be done very carefolly, and it is 
best to try one or two pots first, when, if any sign 
appears of mildew, you may depend upon it they are 
damp enough without. I do not myself like the 
plan much, but think that keeping the sand or moss 
around them moist answers much better, and is very 
much safer. 

17. But another and opposite danger must be 
carefully avoided, namely — over-evaporation, which, 
if it takes place from the leaves and stems, dries 
up the plants and kills them. To prevent this, 
exclude dry air, to a certain extent; but if the 
atmosphere becomes a perpetual vapour bath, the 
leaves will decay, become mildewed, and damp off, as 
the gardener terms it: a phrase emphatically de- 
scribing both ihe cause and the effect. 

18. Heat and air, however, being provided, a large 
amount of moisture in the atmosphere can be borne by 
the cuttings, because under these circumstances their 
growth is generally proceeding fast. I think, also, 
that by observing and counteracting a very few bad 
symptoms, it is always possible to avoid much mis- 
chief. When I turned gardener first, my most lucid 
instruction as to watering was to water my plants 
when they needed it, and ** to look to them to tell me 
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when.** That may hold good with old plants, but 
is very far from being applicable to cuttings. 
Perceiving, for instance, limp, hanging leaves, I 
supposed they needed moisture, whilst, in reality, 
they had fer too much at the roots, and really only 
required a little sprinkling overhead, or a damper air. 
i 19. The young green shoot cuttings must be 
closely watched, and they should never be watered 
overhead when the soil in the pot is dry ; the root 
moisture always requiring to be first supplied. If 
the leaves seem limp and hanging, notice whether 
they have little drops of water standing about them — 
whether any part of the leaf or stalk has turned a. 
little brown — and whether the other parts of the 
cutting still look healthy. Bright, fresh-looking„ 
crisp- standing leaves of the usual colour, according 
to the sort of plant, are invariable signs that so far 
all is well. K, then, the plant is all right, I should 
be disposed very gently to cut off the flagging leaf: 
it may be that you have lefb too many leaves, and so 
the plant shows its inability to supply them all with 
sap. Watching them pretty closely, they cannot 
come to much harm in this way; and the more leaves 
a cutting will bear without their flagging, the 
quicker will it grow, as the leaves feed the plant. 
At the least sign of that brown decay I always take 
off the leaf at once, and give, generally, more air. 
20. Sometimes, as in sweet Verbenas, for instance, 

2 
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the lesvee jvBt let go, as it ytese^ and quietly drop 
down ; this is generallj, I think, from want of air, 
or from ha^dng it too moist : when they tnzn ydlktfr, 
it is from the air being too dry. For this phmt, 
it is well to tiy experiments till yon disoover what 
does «mt it : it is well worth a little tronhle, and vasj 
with oare, be kept in veiy great freshness, coTored 
with its d^ghtfolly-soented leaves, and allowing 
of almost incessant gathering. 

Inother cases, the heads oi cuttings may be haog- 
kig down, while the lower leayes look fr^sh and 
growing ; there is no need, then, for rmsgiTings, 
as the chances are that the cnttings will be aB 
Tigorons to-morrow : especially if yon moisten a 
little the sand outside the pot, and do not let them 
be in too strong a light. Cuttings of scarlet gera- 
niums, and such spongy sorts, are greatly given 
thus to droop their heads ; and should there be 
sometimes a yellow leaf or two, the soil looking at 
the same time dry and the cuttings a little parched, 
then, in spite of all my rules, they must have a little 
water : for geraniums show directly by their yellow 
leaves if they remain one day unwatered when they 
really are too dry. 

For all these soft- wooded cuttings either a heated 
case is needed, or they should be placed on a green* 
house shelf, or even on a chimney-piece, under small 
bell-glasses. 
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itl* For Verbenas, Calceolaiias, Paasies, HeUo- 
irc^pes, and CftLrysanihemiims, shallopw pans are suit*- 
able : indeed, eommon saucers answer perfectly. Pot 
in them silver sand an inch deep, or less, and pour in 
water enough to make a thin sheet of it above the 
sasid ] ont off the lower leaves, and stick the stalks 
of the little ineh-long tops of the jonng shoots well 
down into the sand. They are the better for s<Hne 
sort of shade and heat, if it be only the warmth of a 
ehinmey-piece ; or they <may be put over a hasin of hot 
water, refilled twice a day, with a glass for shade, or 
with a rotQed-np cover of tissne paper, in the absence of 
any proper propagating case. Before the water in which 
they are grown has dried np, they will be almost all 
of them beantifcil little rooted plants, ready to be put 
in small pots fiill of light, good soil ; and their own 
tops will furnish, if wanted, a second set of cuttings. 
I have tried Begonias and Balsams in this way, and 
both, I fancy, will very generally succeed. Begonias 
also grow most rapidly in a layer of cocoa-nut refuse 
on a little soil, in a double pot kept fiill of moist sand. 

22. The cutting being ** an extension of the parent 
plant " it is a golden rule to know that the circum- 
stances of the latter must be considered and carried 
out in trying to rear the young plants raised from it. 
If, tiierefore, the old plant has been forced, to cause 
it to send out shoots, these shoots must have a pro- 
portionately warm place. 

2—2 
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Hard-wooded cuttings will do with scarcely any 
heat or moisture, in a half- stagnant, slowly-growing 
way, while young shoots would be ruined if once 
suffered to get dry. 

Cuttings taken from the tips of the branches will, 
in many cases, make sturdy little bushes, even though 
the usual growth of the plant is straggling. 

This is a very important' rule to recollect. Such 
naturally straggling plants also require to be kept in 
rather smaller pots ; indeed, generally speaking, the 
smaller the pot may be (in reason) the more abun- 
dant and the earlier is the blossom of the plant, its 
strength and sap not being expended in the produc- 
tion of roots and leaves. 



Chapter HI. 



POTTING OFF, WATERING, AND GENERAL 
TREATMENT. 

1. When the little seedlings and freshly-struck cut- 
tings have made their first start, and have gradually 
been accustomed to a little more air and light, by 
the glass being constantly longer left a little open 
and gradually more open, the time approaches for 
their being put into separate small pots. Where any 
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peculiar treatment is required, I will name it under 
the head of the flowers it refers to ; but, in a general 
way, it is safe to proceed thus. 

2. Take small pots (large sixties or small sixties, 
as the case may be) and putting into each a small 
piece or two of charcoal about the size of a walnut, 
fill up the pot nearly to the brim with waiTW, moist 
soil, much the same in quality as that used before 
for the seeds. With the little dibble make some 
tiny holes, full big enough, however, for the roots 
that may be formed, and then, with an old teaspoon 
(which is the best implement) or an ivory dibble, 
raise the little seedlings one by one, and, putting 
each into its proper hole, gently press in the earth 
around it. 

3. Put four seedlings in each pot; unless it is 
specially desirable, as with balsams, to pot them 
separately. In the case of cuttings, one is enough ; 
as being single, risk and anxiety are avoided, when 
the time comes for moving them to a larger pot. 

4. The cuttings I generally slip out of the pot in 
a ball, by laying the pot on its side, and pressing 
through the little drainage hole the end of my 
useful little ivory stick (a pen-holder, in fact), 
which causes the mould to slide out in an unbroken 
mass. 

Separate the cuttings very gently, retaining all the 
soil possible about their roots, and put them singly 
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info the pots a&:eady prepajred, as for seedlings^ to 
leceive them ; bnt never M amj pot whatever iqp^ i^ 
the very brim with soil. 

da Beplace them, for a week or two, izt the case 
where they were before, keeping it a little closer 
and a little shadier for the £brst few days. 

6* There may come an enemy in the shape of green 
fly, which may be extirpated by nsing '^ Dnmont's 
Insect Powder,'' sold in little gutta-percha balto. 
By pressing the ball with the hand, when the plants 
are dry, the powder may be dusted raUier thidkly 
over the part of the plant on which the green fly 
appears ; and thus treated, I think I can promise a 
perfect clearance of the insects within three or ismx 
hours after the application. 

One of these balls has lasted me for a year, and 
my plants are entirely free from blight; every sort 
of insect appears to have been utterly destroyed, 
without the slightest unpleasant smell or any dis- 
figurement of the leaves, and without any injury to 
animals or birds that may be about the room. 

7. There are a few other points needful to men- 
tion. Sometimes a set of seedlings will begin run- 
ning up very tall and weakly. Generally, thia is a 
sign that they are too crowded, and thus overshade 
each other ; or that they are too hot ; or that too 
little light and air are admitted, and that they are, 
therefore, making efforts to reach the light. Any 



emdi. wimigdorngB must, aeeoiding to the cauae, ba 
renmiied,^ as before desczibed; 

This ztaminds ma to speak of plants that 93te 
getting QBA-sided ; or^ rather, of j^ants that we want 
not to get so, but to shoot out eqnally from each 
side. These should be kept in a light directly 
coming from above than; the jdants never being 
let to grow wrongly : thay dbonld be turned daily, 
so that each side may rec^va an equal amount of 
light. 

8. According as the young plants hava £ew or 
many leaves, will they want much or little water; 
and it ia astonishing, when a plant is in flower, tha 
quantity that it dixnks. It is rather essential h&te 
to remember never to give tlw water quite cold, but 
tepid; a very little hot water will serve to take oflf 
tiie chill, and rain-water is by &r the best to use. 

9. For old plants— of established growth I mean — 
nothing helps to keep them in health more than 
washing ! Geraniums, and Myrtles, and Orange-trees 
will look beautifully fresh and glossy after all their 
leaves have been carefully sponged over. All through 
ihe summer, this can hardly be done too often. 
Having a large pan or baon with a little rain- 
water in it, the plant should be leaned gently over, 
and, with a large paint<brush or a small piece of 
very wet soft sponge, every leaf and stan diould 
be thorou^y washed over,, undamaath as well as 
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aboye. Afterwards, I think, a general syringing 
with some clean water sometimes does still more to 
improve the brightness of the leaves. Scarlet Gera- 
niums, and the ivy-leaved ones, are well worth doing 
often; and so, of all plants, are Myrtles. The 
thicker and more leathery the leaves, the more do 
they seem to benefit by this washing. The Eoses, 
too, rejoice in it ; as do Camellias and Azaleas ; 
while to Cactuses, when growing, it is almost life. 
The delightful perfume of the wet Geraniums and 
Myrtles will repay the trouble! 

For the more delicate-leaved plants, I think a very 
fine syringe or a brush shaken over them is the 
best ; but, as a general rule, the water should never, 
in any case, touch the flowers : it stains them, almost 
invariably. 

10. To prolong the blooming of plants, every 
fading flower, even if it is but one in a cluster, 
should instantly be cut off. To keep the flowers 
of Azalias from falling, it is a successful plan to 
drop a single drop of strong gum water underneath 
the flower where it sinks into the calix. For the 
greater beauty, as well as for the health of the plant, 
every leaf beginning to turn yellow should be cut 
off at once. . 

11. The sand or moss in which the plants stand 
should never be made very wet, even though kept 
moist ; and every now and then it is well to turn it 
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out in a heap in the open air, there to remain until 
thoroughly dry; it can be moistened again before 
returning it to the stand. 

- 12. No flowers should be left with water standing 
in the saucers, unless this is particularly directed, as 
in cases of some almost aquatic plants ; and where 
the plants are sunk in boxes or in outer pots, there 
is no need for using saucers, which are always so apt 
to get fiill of the water, which drains from the pots. . 
18. The only place where I advocate the use of 
saucers, is in the suspended baskets ; the pot itself 
being wrapped up in moss or some sort of covering, 
the saucer also hidden, then serves to secure for it 
a permanent supply of moisture. The current of air, 
in which these pots often hang, causes them to require 
a more abundant supply of water than is needed by 
other plants. Untidy, straggling plants are always 
unsightly; but sticks are scarcely much less so. 
Well-grown plants can generally stand alone, or with 
a very short and nearly imperceptible support; the 
old dried stems of fuchsia trees, or of well-dried hazel, 
retaining their bark, being far the best and neatest. 

14. For creepers a very slender hazel trellis is 
particularly light and pretty, and it possesses this 
great advantage, that with a set of short sticks cut 
to the proper length and a little store of copper wire 
or twine, the trellis can gradually be added to accord- 
ing to the wants of the plant supported, by binding 
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ii np, step by step, as the plant extends, and ihaa 
aToiding the ngliness of an nneova^ed frame* 

These creepers are very suitable for the ends of 
plant cases, and may be nsefbl on a large scak to 
shut out unsightly objects visible from back drawing-: 
room windows ; for this latter purpose they should be 
either in the window or ia a hanging-garden outeid^ 
which may be covered with glass or not, according 
to circumstances. The plants may very well £&m 
the window, and be green on that side, getting from 
above a considerable amount of light. The G^smui 
and Russian kind of ivy, being exceedingly delieatd 
and quick-growing and never attacked by inseots, 
would be well adapted for the purpose of a lea^ 
screen. While writing this I have found that it id 
really an Ipomea hedenBfoUa, not an i\/ ; it ther^re 
grows rapidly by seeds and cuttings, which, I hope, 
may lead to its rapid introduction into English rooms 
and gardens. 

15. Watering plants is one of the greatest troubles 
to all beginners. The general and especial mlea 
given £oT its performance make them feel tibat a 
trifling neglect as to the time or manner of giving, 
or as to the quantity, may be ruin to their plaBt0» 
and that it is next to impossible really to admi- 
nister water rightly; giving too mudhi and giving 
too little being threatened with almost equal penalr 
ties. I do not know how fax it is possible to makff 
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up l^ e^qpianatkxa fo waai of practiee, bttt L do 
not see thai- il need in any^ ira^ be. difficulty, witir a 
Uitle care^ to leant how to giye water jndieioiiBlj.^ H 
IB an almost Tmiyersal nde in watering' plants to do it 
thcmmghly each time it is done. A veij small qnan? 
tity mei^ly damps the sor^Euse, and stimulates the sor* 
ftee roots, igduch are ojQientiie most tender; then the 
heat of the son, or the nsoal eYsq^coatbn, dries them 
op and injures them more than if they had not been 
watered. To allow water to stand, in saucers is 
objectionable, except for CaiUa ^tkiopicas (or Aram 
Lilies) and such like semi-aqnaiiG plants, as the lowec 
roots kept constancy and ezcessrrely wet become 
liable to decay. Perhaps the safest g^ierai role 
(subject to special directions as to the winter-season 
or to resting plants) is to water plants always once 
a day, when they are growing or flowaing; abstainiog 
from doing so, however, in any case ^diere yon 
find the soil in the pot already moist, and rq)eaiiing 
it a second or even a third time on very hot days, 
if the soil seems dry and the plants begin to dag. 

16. I tbink it answers well, if the dndnage is quite 
good and the soil rather light, to supply water till 
a few drops begin to run through the bottom of the 
pot. This nde is not c^iun, howe^r, because 
sometimes the soil has beoome so Tery dry that the 
water passes down between the pot and the hard 
ball of soil foiJQ:ed by the matted roots, scarcely 
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moistening even the outside of that mass. Lately 
I watered the same plant fiye or six times, the water 
filling the sancer it stood in, without penetrating to 
the roots. In such a case, let the pot stand just 
up to a leyel with the surface of the earth (not over 
it), in a pan of water, for perhaps ten minutes, till 
the earth be well wet through. Or small holes may. 
be made with a knitting-needle in the soil, and filled 
with water. This ought not, however, to be a 
frequent trouble, if the pots stand in damp sand or 
moss. Even in winter, when wet sand is objection- 
able, I only let the sand get a littie dried, keeping 
the pots still in it ; and sometimes, by way of water- 
ing, damping the inch of sand next the floor they 
stand on. 

17. The appearance of flagging is not to be ad- 
mitted invariably as a call for water. If the soil is 
not absolutely dry, the cause would probably be rather 
in the heat and dryness of the surrounding air ; and 
as we all know, to water a plant in sunshine causes 
it to flag. In these cases, shading, or slightiy damp- 
ing the floor on which the plants stand, so as to 
cause a little steam to rise, is the most likely 
treatment to reinvigorate the plants. The principle 
is that there must be a fair balance between the mois- 
ture supplied by the root and the evaporation going 
on from the leaves. During the plant's half dormant 
time, if a sudden stimulus occurs — such as a sudden 
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sunny day in winter succeeding a frost — shading and 
eyen sprinkling the leaves is the only safe treatment ; 
but even then, extra water at the roots would be 
injurious. 

- 18. In winter, when water is needed, it should be 
given about ten o'clock, and while the sun is shining. 
I always venture on watering my plant cases and 
greenhouse in sunshine, nearly closing them after- 
wards for a little time, till the foliage has enjoyed its 
vapour-bath. The rapid drying, however, of the 
soil in summer requires a much more frequent soak- 
ing ; for it should be remembered that plants in the 
ground have a deep supply of moisture on which to 
draw, the soil seldom being dry beyond a few inches 
deep, whilst plants in pots, however well attended to, 
have their supply to a far less extent. 
' A thorough soaking every morning and evening in 
hot, bright weather, is not at all too much to give 
to pot plants to preserve them thoroughly green and 
fresh. 

19. For the encouragement of those who have no 
accommodation for plants beyond a staircase or par- 
lour window sill, and perhaps a comer of a chimney- 
piece, I may here remark that even, in such cases, 
they need, by no means, be deprived of flowers ; 
some of the very nicest plants I have ever seen for 
windows having been possessed by those who could 
give them no better home. 
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Where boxes for pltmgiBg cannot be bad, a seeoud 
flower-pot, a size larger, and filled with moBS or sandy 
will answer erery purpose. 

20. Where there are no special arrangemfints for 
strikmg cuttings, a tnmbler or a broken ime-gkss 
over the pot or pan in a warm chinmey-CQnier or 
a shady window-ledge in a Hving-room, will, for 
Ifyrtle, Fnchsia, and Geraniiun cuttings be as eflectiTe 
as a glass case ; care, howeyer, b^g taken to keep 
^ gkss very often a little raised on one side to 
admit air. In instances like these, where the plants 
are few, they are oftesi Tery thriring, so much care 
being concentrated upon them. I ranember seeing, 
two years ago, a most Tigcnrons stock both of caittmgs 
and tender seedlings growing in an old box, heated by 
two common stone bottles fall of hot Water placed at 
one end, and covered with a piece of glazed caHco 
tacked, npon a slight frame, or hooked to the edge of 
the box by little nails and rings. A pane of glass laid 
over the box would answer even better. 

Snch a hmnble comtrivance answers all slight hot- 
bed purposes, and many most healthy plants have 
been thus raised. The temperature in which plants 
are grown shonld always be greater by day than by 
night. The bottle or bottles, filled at night, canse 
the soil to retain some heat nntil Jiext morning, and 
on a sunny day the little box becomes very warm 
and steamy; often requiring, like more pretentious 
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straetoreB, a HtUe opening for the admission of air. 
In irindows, sack as I liaye snpposed, MjriJes, Gera- 
moms, Heliotropes, and Fuchsias are the most appro- 
pEiate plants, as they will readily strike at any time 
Bi {his way. 



SUMMER. 

Chapter IV. 

FLOWEKING PLANTS. 

L The Brimmer's work is of a veiy pleasant kind ; 
it oonsists for the most part in arranging the plants 
which are now in flower, shading them, and taking 
away erery &ding blossom, watering them also 
oontiniiaily^ and being rewarded by the exquisite 
fresh scent which the watering make? them give. 

In summer, too, it is interesting to watch how 
the seedlings flower ; and great is the delight when a 
treasure is discoyered — a fringed Geranium, possibly, 
or perhaps a perfectly snow<white one. 

2. It is a pleasant amusement for lady gardeners 
to sow Geranixmi seed in the hope some day of 
raising a real prize flower; for whether they suc- 
ceed or not in that it is at any rate a very inter- 
esting experiment to try : the little plants are from 
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the very first so pretty, and their leaves so sweet 
that I cannot but recommend the trial to any one 
who has room. It is necessary to be extremely 
particular about the seeds, however, as geranium 
seeds vary exceedingly in goodness; some sold in 
sealed packets, and called " Sardinian seed," from 
the gardens of that island, being considered gene- 
rally very good ; and certainly a packet of them I 
had last year in every instance but one, I think, 
came up. 

The seeds should be sown in heat, in shallow 
pans, during March and April, carefully giving air 
to the young plants when they appear, and from 
the first day of sowing keeping the sand in which 
the pots are sunk just moist enough to prevent the 
soil from becoming dry. I am always very careful 
to sow such very tender seeds at a little distance 
from each other, to facilitate removal when they 
have to be potted off". 

There is a tiny feather attached to the Geranium 
seeds by a spiral stalk, which it is better to cut off 
before sowing ; the seeds grow, indeed, equally in 
either case, but where the fibre . is left they are apt 
to work themselves up to the surface 'of the soil by 
means of it, and of course the young plants are then 
exposed to some risk of being dried up and killed. 
Damping oiff, however, is generally their chief danger; 
they should always therefore be kept uncovered, if 
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under glass, for some time after watering ; and there 
onglit not to be very much vapour allowed in the 
case they grow in. The seedlings, when they have 
four little leaves, should be planted, or "pricked 
out " as it is termed, separately in small Sixties (not 
thumb-pots) about three inches wide ; equal quantities 
of peat loam and sand being mixed for soil, and 
carefully freed from every insect. Then, these pots 
being replaced in heat, and shaded, any farther 
changes that they may need will be comparatively 
easy. When the roots extend to the sides of the 
pots, turn them out into another pot a size larger, 
filling up the spare space with similar soil, and 
taking off the pieces of charcoal drainage, but leaving 
the ball unbroken. But for a first attempt, it is 
almost safest to sow the seeds singly, in the little 
pots called ** thumbs." 

8. When the seedlings have grown on well, the 
difficulty is, how to make them flower. They grow 
sometimes, when not properly pruned, or when light 
is not given sufficiently, to be six feet high before 
any blossom appears. Even thus they are cei-tainly 
very delightful evergreens ; but there are many plans 
that might be tried to make them flower sooner. 
The spring afber they are sown is the proper time 
when they ought to be in blossom. 

4. One idea is, that as climbers (Tacsonias, for 
instance, a kind of Passion-flower), cut down after 

8 
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©overmg a whole wall with unflawenng shoot«, have 
started np frmn the groimd and grown again and 
loaded the wal( with bk>B6(HB6, so Geramums thus 
growing on quickly, supplied with air, and warmth, 
and wat^, and being fresh potted as often as the 
roots touch the sides, and towards autumn having 
all the young, green wood out off, may be induced 
to bloom in the course of the year following. The 
points of the branches, used as cuttings, afford 
another hope of early flowers. 

5. On anoth^ system, the plant should be kepi, 
after about the tiard re-potting, in a comparatively 
small pot, three or four inches in diameter ; the plant 
not to be cut in, but placed in the fullest sunlight, 
and kept on a very low system for the first year alto- 
gether. There would seem to be a danger here, 
though, of stunting the plant, so much as perhaps to 
dwarf its blossom. 

6» The care of these seedlings of course comes into 
the summer's work. To grow Orchids and stove-pknts 
during these months is also easy, as any ^ant- 
ease kept nearly closed by day and filled at night 
with hot water, would keep up most fully the dose 
moist atmosphere peculiar to stoves. The glass ea«e 
generally needs shading now, when the sun shineB 
upon it : indeed, a west window, or an east one, 
or even the north, is now a better aspect fcr any 
plants in flower than the too hot south. 
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7. Capsicuiiis and GhilHs, if any one wishes to grow 
their own, are just the things for enjoying heat ; 
Aehimenes, too, and Gloxinias, now come on yery 
well, and Balsams grow amazingly. 

Seedling Carnations should be got up and potted 
by Jane, and placed in a cool and airy place sheltered 
from very hea^y rains. Tree-mignonette has to be 
carefully trained and grown on for winter; Auri- 
culas, like the Carnations, require coolness, light, 
and air. Geraniums bear more heat: I should be 
inclined to try a few in the greenhouse, and others 
in the case, so as to see which structure answers 
best, for they must be kept growing on fast, without 
becoming drawn; and to secure this they need 
plenty of light without much direct sunshine. 

The Capsicums, howev^, need a burning sun for 
ripening their scarlet fruit. Balsams require potting 
as often as their roots touch the side of the pot, and 
a liberal supply oi water eQnstan%. . 

8. Primulas are some of the yery best plants to 
grow. They like a free supply of air, their chief 
enemy being damp ; they should therefore be kept till 
autumn in a cool place, whether in a balcony or a 
room. 

Aehimenes and Begonias are always ready to press 
on, and they can bear any amount of moist, shady 
heat, either in bringing On the old or in striking young 
plants : they oftien grow now even from a single leaf- 

8—2 
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9. As to the supply of moisture, I must repeat 
that plunging the pots in sand is the best treat- 
ment. A thorough good watering morning and 
evening, and a good syringing (if at any time 
absence from home or any other cause admits of 
our cutting or sacrificing the display of already 
open flowers), will keep the plants much longer in 
great beauty. 

10. Cutting off at once each separate flower as 
it begins to fade, greatly helps to keep the plants 
healthy and free from mildew ; and every broken or 
yellow leaf, at the moment it is first perceived, 
should be removed. 

11. If ever any plant does become thoroughly 
dry — ^though, if standing in sand, it would take some 
days of neglect for it to come to that pass — in 
such a case, place the pot up to, but not over, 
the rim, in a deep pan of water, and let it remain 
there long enough to get well soaked through. 

If, however, a plant covered with blossom should 
be mounted up for show in a wire stand, or on a 
drawing-room table, where, exposed to the air in its 
porous pot, it becomes dried up, and begins to droop, 
the chances are, that all the flowers will be lost, as 
well as many of the leaves. The best chance of 
recovering it is to cover it at once with a glass 
shade, or to put it in a moist atmosphere, plunging 
the pot in thoroughly wetted moss ; giving it only 
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a common watering, and, later in the day, letting 
a little water stand for a short time in the saucer. 

12, Every one, I think, should know the hot- 
water cure for cut flowers. When they have faded, 
either by being worn a whole evening in one's dress 
or as a bouquet, by cutting half an inch from the 
end of the stem in the morning, and putting the 
freshly trimmed end instantly into quite boiling 
water, the petals may be seen to smooth out and 
to resume their beauty, often in a few minutes. 
Coloured flowers revive the best ; white flowers 
turn yellow. The thickest-textured flowers amend, 
perhaps, the most, though Azaleas revive wonder- 
foUy, 

I have seen flowers that had lain the whole night 
on a table after having been worn for hours, which, 
at breakfast next morning, were renovated by means 
of a cupful of hot water. Carnations, Azaleas, Boses, 
and Geraniums, can be treated in this way; and 
I have known them to keep fresh after this treat- 
ment almost as long as they would have done if 
they had been newly gathered. 

13. For keeping flowers in water, finely-powdered 
charcoal, in which the stalks can be stuck, at the 
bottom of the vase, preserves them surprisingly, and 
renders the water free from any obnoxious qualities : 
most ladies know how disagreeable it is to re* 
arrange a vase of flowers, or to take a flower out of 
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one in its usual state in gummer, even though the 
water may be daily changed. 

14. Basins or dishes of wet sand, with some of 
the pretty Lycopodiums (L. apoda especially) grow- 
ing in them, or with fresh-gathered moss eoyering 
the surface, the cut flowers being stuck through into 
the sand, are pleasing ornaments in a room. Blue 
Passion-flowers alone form, in this way, a most lovely 
and fragrant (»mament. Any yery short- stalked cut 
flowers, which one sometimes hardly knows how to 
manage and arrange in water, could be placed in the 
damp sand, and would last and look well up(m their 
bed of living green. The dust of cocoa-nut fibre 
forms, however, such a harmless soil, that I am 
inclined to try it, laid on the top, or mingled with 
the sand in the dishes ; the Lycopodium being allowed 
to grow in it: L. denticulata is one that I think 
would answer well for this. 

15. Summer, it should be remembered, is the 
time for attending to the winter's stock of cuttings, 
if young plants are to be kep* on for spring ; but 
for many people it is quite as well to be content 
with spring-struck cuttings: a few autunm-struck 
Pelargoniums are, however, always desirable for 
early spring flowering. By Pelargoniums I should 
say that the florist's varieties and fiEuicy kinds of 
Geraniums are meant; while the Geraniums proper 
are the scarlets, like Crystal Palace and Tom 
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Thumbs and the pink wMte kinds, like the Boole 
de Neige, kc,, and tlie iyy-leayed kinds^ aka those 
grown for their aromatic leaves : of all these I 
recommend that many cotUngs should be struck in 
the summer months, so that there maj be a number 
of nice joung plants to come on early in the spring 
next year. 

The ivy-leaved sorts especially should be thus pro* 
vided^ for in them one wants a good growth early 
in spring from well-rooted plants. 

16. Any shady place, with sandy soil, with or 
without glass, will do to strike them in July and 
August. Old Mignonette boxes, or any old boxes, 
answer for the purpose; and in these boxes the 
scarlet varieties may be stored away in autumn for 
the winter. 

17. I very much advise the use of small pots for 
these ; if one dies it can then so easily be replaced, 
and, most emphatically in respect to cuttings, — 

'* One &iddy sheep iniscte ^e fleck. 
And poisoiu all Uie rest." 

One mouldy leaf doea the same. Alter such sources 
of evil are cut off, dusting with flour dT sulphur is 
the best course to take with the plant, and this often 
prevents the mischief spreading. 

18. Pelargoniums require re-pottmg when they 
hav« finished theiz first fiowering. They should be 
turned out of their pots, removing very gently any 
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parts of the old soil not full of roots, replacing the 
plants in rather a larger pot, with good loamy soil 
and charcoal drainage, shading and watering for a 
day or two, and then placing them in the sun again. 
By this treatment they will often be soon again 
covered with blossom, and last as long in beauty the 
second time as the first. When, finally, they go out 
of blossom they require cutting back two-thirds of 
each branch, after standing for a fortnight or longer 
full in the sun to harden (the pots being plunged), 
but being watered scarcely at all. 

19. As a general rule, in sunmier, the established 
growing plants can hardly have too much air or too 
much light. When in bloom, indeed, direct hot 
sunshine on very delicately blossomed plants causes 
them to go much more quickly out of flower ; during 
the night, however, the more air they have the better, 
if guarded from heavy rain, and carefully from wind, 
I remember staying in a house where there were 
some of the freshest-looking drawing-room plants I 
ever saw ; every morning they were covered with 
flowers, and all glittering with dew. Of course I 
wanted to know all about the treatment, ** Oh, it's 
very simple ! When the house is shut up at night, 
the servant just takes the plants down on a large 
tray to the landing, and places them on the leads 
by the conservatory, where there is room for them 
all to stand.'' The roof of a house does just as 
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well ; and there, even in London, the smoke may be 
kept off by a double covering of fine worsted netting 
stretched on any conmion support or frame : thus the 
plants on a fine night have a most beneficial change 
to the open air. 

Thorough good drenchings with water are wanted 
now, as I have already said: air and water being 
effectual adversaries of green fly, though of the 
danger of its ravages Dumont's powder renders one 
tolerably independent. 

20. For special hints, the reader is referred to 
the list at the end of this little volume, where such 
plants are classed together as require similar treat- 
ment. The chief care now is, as I must repeat, 
not to be too ambitious : to keep just as many plants 
as one can tend well, is better than to try to manage 
three times the quantity ; and in so doing, not only 
space, but what the owner has time to attend to well 
should especially be considered. 



Chaptee V. 
OUT OF DOORS IN SUMMER, 

1. I MAY be allowed to say a few words about plants 
in the borders — ^though it is, perhaps, a little beyond 
my province — ^because a garden ever so email \ss^^ 
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be made to help on the boose supply of £owerS| 
eren if it is itself out of sigbt, and used but as a 
place where plants may stand aside* If it is at 
the back of ihe house^ and a shed or toolhouse has 
to be made, even though the roughest of places, for 
housing soil and pots, it is well to roof it in with 
glass if possible: I believe it now costs no more 
than tiles or slates; while it would serve at once 
as a most usefdl cold pit for many things which 
require protection rather from wet than cold. Covered 
passages, again, leading from the door to the gate, if 
roofed with glass, would be invaluable for climbers ; 
but these hints are only given as suggestions for any 
one who, for any purpose, needs to roof in a space* 

2. Many persons, however, living a mile or two 
from the busier parts of London, might make a little 
garden quite beautiful ; the conservat<»y and ibrdng- 
case helping it with reversions, and raising a few of 
the tenderer cuttings for it. However, for a London 
garden, I would recommend only a few of such plants 
and flowers as are by experience known to thrive in 
such air well. 

Ivy, in abundance, is always welcome, and if it 
covered all the walls and surrounded all the beds, 
supposing the garden to be laid out on gravel, I do 
not think any one would £nd it too sombre as a 
frame for the gayer flowers* Many persooas delight, 
however, in having beds laid out on tuxf, and in such 
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eases the ivy should be confined to the walls around ; 
except when it is introduced in pots to fill up designs 
or to give green to the beds in winter. 

8. Turf is yery delightful, affording always a patch 
of green, and if sown in May or June, one soon 
has a pretty lawn; though, perhaps, grayel is, in 
some respects^ better £)r a yery small garden. The 
gravel style, howeyer, requires the beds to be small 
and geometrical; for turf, "pincushion beds" are, I 
belieye^ some of the easiest to manage, and also 
amongst the prettiest of the many shapes. 
. These beds are round, and three feet is said to 
be exactly their right diameter. If the beds of the 
garden generally are round, straight borders must be 
done away with quite, or the angles, at any rate, 
must entirely disappear. 

For very small gardens, I think few arrangements 
look better than one yery large raised circular 
bed, filled with Crystal Palace Geranium, or Tom 
Thumb Tropaeolmn; or, perhaps, best of all, for 
summer, with red and white Verbenas, replaced in 
•winter by sunken pots of evergreens. The bed may 
be Mnged with ivy, if on gravel, or with the closest 
and most brilliant coloured creepers, if on turf. 

If on gravel, I should advise one wide walk round 
it ; all the rest being filled with border plants, and 
deeply backed with evergreens and shrubs. 

If on turf, there might be several small beds, of 
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pincushion shape, set round it ; or each comer of 
the garden (I speak of London plots of ground) 
might he filled up with a mass of shruhs and plants, 
having four small heds, one midway down each side. 

4. I recommend ivy strongly for the whole of any 
wall, because London garden walls are very black, 
and London winters begin early and last long. Just 
at the time when ivy looks its greenest and its 
brightest, it is wanted most ; and in summer it is 
found to bear having slight long wreaths of climbers 
tied outside its shoots, making for those climbers a 
beautiful green background, and remaining itself quite 
uninjured, if care is taken not to pull it down. 

When one wishes to have a pretty garden, it is a 
great assistance to have a reserve of small evergreens 
in pots, which can be sunk in the beds and taken 
up when done with. This plan, which I saw long 
ago recommended by Mr. Shirley Hibberd, has 
answered capitally whenever I have used it ; small, 
common evergreens being sunk in the beds in winter, 
can be pulled up and carried off when no longer 
wanted without the slightest injury to themselves 
or others. Variegated foliage, for those who like it, 
may be useful in giving a little colour. Privet and 
Box, and common English Heaths, do well; Peri- 
winkles particularly well, and Garryas and Rhodo- 
dendrons are also very useful: the latter, however, 
rather for permanent occupation. 
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5. When well fumislied thus with evergreens and 
single and douhle snowdrops, and with Crocuses, 
Cloth of Gold and Cloth of Silver, and the hardy little 
Scotch, — some of the most cheerful and most bright 
of all the kinds; when planted in large clumps of 
yellow, white, and blue, in amongst the shrubs,—- 
a spring garden would very soon be gay. 

The common double white Narcissus is a capital 
old flower; and so are even Daffodils in London, 
just for the sake of ** auld lang syne;*' though I 
fancy children only care for **da%-down-dillies" on 
account of the name they go by, and because they 
come in so early, and thus appear welcome and 
bright, as harbingers of spring. 

The lovely little Siberian flower, ScUla Sibericay 
with its blossoms of pale sky-blue, comes up, too, 
in early spring, one stalk after another, in long suc- 
cession, and is one of the best of early things 
to depend upon till the Tulips and the Anemones 
begin to arrive; though at Malvern I have seen 
the single scarlet Anemone out in December, and 
again in February : Wallflowers, also, will often be 
out by March, or even earlier, if the season happens 
to be mild. 

Hepaticas and Primroses are rather to be eschewed : 
except the pretty double white Primrose, and the 
sulphur and lilac kinds ; but the leaves of the 
Hepatica are so untidy that unless it can be so 
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managed as to be cnliiYated in pots, I hardly think 
it is much worth growing. 

Anriculas in pots are very pretty, with their 
downy, flonry- white leaves; and then Jonquils and 
Tulips will be coming on. Hyacinths, too, grown 
in pots and sunk into the ground, and Anemones 
of many colours (double, if you choose), as well 
as the pretty cup-shaped single ones, are amongst 
the greatest ornaments of the garden from March 
to May. They are especially valuable to use as 
cut-flowers. 

And there may be whole beds and masses of 
Sweet WoodrujBfe, a little eariy green-leaved and 
white-flowered plant, with a scent as of new-made 
hay, which it retains when dry. 

Lilies of the Valley, closely crowded and left undis- 
turbed in a deep bed of leafy soil^ may do, or they 
may not; but for that no one can give a rule, as 
no one knows the why and wherefore of their 
flourishing or refusing to grow at all: an eastern 
aspect does best for them generally; and in the 
best beds I ever knew of them, they grew luxuriantly 
underneath the rose-trees, where the lilies used to 
run into the turf and be mown down regularly 
every M(»iday morning. But that was in a floweiy 
county, where those lilies grew wild abundantly, so 
that a gardener and a cart used to be sent to fetch 
them from the woods. 
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Periwinkleg axe capital green things, too ; planted 
under a black-looking, ugly wall, they would help to 
hide its uglinesB. A bank of soil and rubbish might 
be useful, thrown up against the wall, which they 
would quickly corer. 

6. By the time thai Hyacinth pots were all ex- 
hausted, and Anemones and Banuneuluses going out 
of bloom, I suppose there would be Crystal Palace 
and Tom Thumb Geraniums beginning to show their 
scarlet flowers ; xTy-leayed Qeraniums, too, and Gen- 
tianella ; with Nemophik and Mignonette, sown in 
February and brought on in the greenhouse for 
turning out into the borders; Stocks, also, in 
abundance, which are sa gay and sweet-scented: 
the three last-named fill up well among the Gera- 
niums, and j»«22 up well when done with. 

A succession of dwarf Stocks should be kept up 
in London ; and one bed, at leasts or many border 
ehunpd, of Oamaticms, both for scent and beauty, as 
well as a quantity of Phloxea and of Mignonette, 
the latter scattered eyerywhere* 

There should be groups in the boarders^ too, of 
tall white Lilies (a little salt is good as a manure 
for ikem) ; and ako of Chineae Pinks and Yercmicas, 
Campanulas and Forgei-me-Botg, Lobelias and Po- 
ientillas, EsohiehoHzias and SapiHUuia Calabrica — 
the last a pretty Uttle pink thing* Pielytra spec- 
iabilis, bhte GonYolTulus^ red Tom Thumb Trapsoo- 
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lums, German Asters, and Chrysanthemums would 
come later in the year. 

One tall group of very pale blush Hollyhocks looks 
very well in a comer by a wall ; and so do Dahlias 
in the wider border spaces, which admit of high 
plants. More than two or three large flowering 
plants overwhelm a little garden, dwarjBng and im- 
poverishing everything else in it. 

For climbers there are Calystegias, Cobaea scan- 
dens (which fills up quickly), Jessamine, Clematis, 
Passion-flower (Cerulea edulis, one of the best for 
London), Virginian Creeper, TropsBolum Canariensis, 
and Sweet Peas. 

7. Of Eoses for climbing, the Euga, Evergreen 
Ayrshire, Felicity Perpetuelle, Banksia, and Mac- 
artney, are very good indeed. Banksia is not, 
however, easily grown in London. 

Amongst other Eoses, the Provence and the little 
crimson China (semperflorens) are about the best for 
London ; especially where they can face the south or 
west, and be well syringed ofben. 

G^ant des Batailles, Lee*s perpetual Maiden Blush, 
Baronne Prevost, and the common Cabbage Eose 
(sweetest of all sometimes). Souvenir de Malmaison, 
and Duchess of Sutherland, will almost certainly 
succeed and flower fairly, with common care to give 
them good soil and water. Aim^e Vibert is a very 
good Noisette, and flowers well a little way out of 
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London. Tea-scented Ohina and Moss-roses require 
perfectly pure air before they can be made worth 
growing ; except sometimes, when much care is taken 
to shelter them with large bell-glasses in the day- 
time. 

8. Watering with soapsuds has a wonderful eflfect 
on climbers, and on rose-trees generally; and on 
fig-trees the benefit they confer is extraordinary. 
Where poultry are kept, the sweepings of the fowl- 
house would make in time a first-rate autumn dress- 
ing for all such trees. Superphosphate of lime is 
also said to be very beneficial to roses ; and a band 
of some dark cloth or leather dipped in sweet oil 
keeps off creeping insects to a great extent, if 
fastened round the stem: lime dusted on the sur- 
face of the soil, and soot, are also very usefiil for 
preventing their ravages. 

9. For the beds, I should be much disposed to 
try, if the air were pretty good, a round one in the 
middle, of red China Eoses pegged-down over it, 
with a low standard Aimee Vibert as the centre 
plant, it being white and drooping ; round the outer 
rim of such a bed, there ought to be some pretty 
edging — Spergula, or white Heath, if on gravel ; or, 
best of all, the beautiful blue Nemophila, which may 
be grown in pots, so as to replace, without diificulty, 
those which begin to die away. This bed being 
arranged, I should recommend two smaller beds or 

4 
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baskets of scarlet Geranium, Trentham Gem, Tom 
Thmnb, Punch, or Crystal Palace, wi<3i an edging 
of white Itj Geranium round each. These beds to be 
placed at cross comers, with similar ones of crimson 
Unique Geranium edged with pale-coloured Helio- 
trope, and one of Verbena (Beauty Supreme), with 
an edging of Mrs. Holford Verbena ; but as this 
makes a .yery large share of crimson, I should pre- 
fer the two latter beds being filled with pale Helio- 
trope and purple GeaMuiium, or Purple King Verbena. 
The four, again, look very nice filled respectively 
with white Fuchsias, Calceolarias (Aurea floribunda, 
or Orange Boven), crimson Fuchsias, and dark Helio- 
tropes ; of which Miss Nightmgale is amongst the 
best. 

10. The borders I should incline to round well 
off, always supposing it to be a London garden, 
making solid comers at the top to hold a good 
shrubby backgroimd faced with tall white lilies ; one 
group of Hollyhocks — Eosy Blush, Pink Perfection, 
Lady Willoughby D'Eresby (cream-coloured), or 
Queen of the Whites, looking very well ; and then 
Bibes sanguinea, Syringas, or Lilacs ; with Carna- 
tions, &c. &c., in the front of all. 

Generally the greater mass of evergreens one can 
get together in the border, the better framed is the 
little garden with its gay flowers. 

All along before the window, too (if one opens 
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on tke garden), a long, low trough of Heliotrope, 
Gearamiu&Sy FucksiaB, and Mignonette is very pretty^ 
and ahrays sweet. In spdng, common WaMowers 
and Hen-and-CMcken Daisies are perfectly delight- 
fid, annk in a wide, deep box. 

IL But what can be done is endless, and I have 
said quite enough to indicate how much ; only I may 
add that it is not well to have London grass cut too 
D&^ in hot weather, nor to see the besom coming 
near it : a watering-pot, with a MttLe nitrate of soda 
dissolved in the water, is much more serviceable, 
and the grass looks all the better for being thus 
refreshed. 



AUTUMN AND WINTER. 

Chaptee VL 

WINTERING PLANTS. 

1. This is rather a melancholy time, for every day 
sees some new flower f&ding; and every morning 
we anxiously glance round the garden to see how 
it fared last night ; while every evening leaves us 
fearing that we have seen the last of its summer 
beauty. 

4—2 
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It is of no use whatever to try to keep all the 
plants through the winter ; such as have once been 
grown in the open ground, at least, must go. 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, trained Heliotropes, Myrtles, 
and sweet Verbenas are particular old friends, per- 
haps, and so they must come in ; but then it must be 
pots and all. 

2. To avoid, then, the risk of taking them up, I 
think that the plants which are intended to be kept 
through the winter had better never be turned out of 
their pots at all ; but even in that case, unless during 
the summer they are often lifted, they will want a good 
deal of care and shading for the first few days after 
being taken out of the beds, because of their habit 
of rooting down into the open ground, either through 
or above the pot. The drier the day, therefore, on 
which they are moved, the better ; as then, perhaps, 
they feel the check rather less ; and the extra shade 
and moisture will better compensate them for the 
damage they have sustained in the loss of their too- 
far-extended roots. At the same time, if necessary, 
they should be cut in pretty freely, taking care to 
preserve the plant of a good shape, and preferring 
rather to shorten all, than wholly to remove any 
of the branches. 

8. Scarlet Geraniums may be planted for the 
winter in Mignonette boxes, or in tubs if very large, 
in Aij sandy soil, or cocoa-nut refuse, and be left 
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gradually without water; cutting off every leaf they 
have, and exposing them to the air for a day or two 
that the ends may shrivel up, and then storing them 
in a dark, cold, dry place. If the roots are covered 
up with a little sand, or sawdust, or dry hay, they 
may remain from November to February without any 
water. Or if, after being cut down, they are packed 
without pots, and the earth quite shaken from them, 
in a heap of sand, or even hung up in a dry cellar 
by their roots, they will dry like Dahlias, and, like 
them, shoot up again when brought into light and 
warmth, and watered again in spring. 

4. Cuttings, too, of woody G-eraniums, four or five 
in a pot, sunk in sand, which should be now and 
then slightly damped, will go on well sometimes — 
even the florist's kinds — ^without any fire, in a room 
in a well-built house with shutters to the windows, 
if a piece of Frigi Domo be thrown over the box they 
stand in on very frosty nights. In the spring they 
will need potting out, placing near the light and 
supplying well with water, when they will at once 
begin to grow. 

5. Verbenas will keep in the same way as these 
Geranium cuttings ; so will Carnations, Primulas, 
Myrtles, and Fuchsias, as well as Deutzia gracilis 
and hardyish Pelargoniums, and sometimes Sweet 
Verbenas. 

6. The fancy sorts of Pelargoniums and Helio- 
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tropes need a little wanuth, as do the Primulas 
that are coming on for hloom ; and the Begonias die 
if the temperatcEPe fells mnch below 45 degrees. 

Begonia fdchsioides and Dregii are great *mnter 
ornaments in a tolerably moist warm case. Maiden- 
hair Fern needs some heat, too ; but it still generally 
loses its fronds, which the Pterin Ferns do not ; they 
are, therefore, very precions. 

7. Dryness is the great desideratum in winter. If 
plants escape just being killed by the withholding 
moistnre, and are allowed to become dry by degrees 
and never made really wet again till spring, it is won- 
derful the amonnt of dark and cold they can endure. 

8. Seedling single Anemones sown in March are 
coming into blossom; early in the winter I have 
seen them (from November onwards) making many 
rooms gay with thenr flowers, whidi are very bright 
by candlelight, mixed with evergreens in the vases ; 
their colours, blue, scarlet, and pink, being all 
shaded off softly, and their hues very pure and 
clear. They do best sown in boxes, or in pots for 
flowering, if not exposed to much sunshine. A 
spare room or cold shed is the best place for them 
till hard frost comes, as they need i^enty of Hght 
and air; they may stand out of doors till frost 
threatens to come speedily. 

9. Most plants, however, and perhaps all, will 
have been allowed to stand out of doors only for the 
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benefit of their health ; and in that case they will 
have been taken back to their proper places in good 
time. Bat here, presusung that the plants are 
placed to stand at once in their winter quarters, I 
must mention, before anything else, the importance 
of regulating, according to ihe seas<Hi, the moisture 
of the sand they stand on. I am a great advocate 
for the wide low sand-stage, so to call it, all round the 
conservatory or greenhouse — ^the pipes for heating, 
if necessary, being carried through it; and a large 
raised stand or bed, rather than a stage, being placed 
in the centre of the house. But in winter much 
more care is required not to let the sand be damp, 
except in a really warm house, above 45^, as nothing 
could be more hurtful to the plants than that. 

Here it is well to observe that the more lime 
there can be about the place, anywhere out of 
the reach of roots (allowii^ £»: the risk of plants 
rooting downwards through the pots), so much the 
freer from insects and all kinda of blight the house 
is likely to be in autumn and winter, and therefore 
also in the spring. 

10. In a conservatory so arranged, I should be 
disposed to make the centre stand or basket form 
the gay parterre, placing in its bed of sand quan- 
tities of small plants — Begonias, Primulas, and 
winter-flowering FuchEHas, Verbenas, Geraniums, 
Mignonette, and Ferns, with bulbs in quantities and 
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in succession ; and a few large plants should be in 
the centre, such as graceful tall Begonias, Fuchsias, 
or Geraniums, Myrtles, and Azaleas. For the bulk 
of the plants, I should arrange them on the shelves 
around ; the tenderer ones, in cold weather, not too 
close to the glass, and the tallest trees forming 
pyramids in each comer, so that there still should be 
abundant light for the smaller plants in front. 

11. The baskets hung from the roof should be 
always filled with the choicest foliage or flowers ; 
and they will greatly add to the display, even 
though want of room elsewhere may oblige one to 
give a place amongst the others to plants that are 
not expected to bloom in winter. 

12. As regards resting plants, the less water they 
can be kept alive with the better it will be ; even 
the sand should be, as I said, nearly dry, or they 
should not be deeply sunk within it. But I must 
explain further about '' resting plants." 

13. There is always in hot countries during the hot 
season, and in other places during winter, a time 
when the plants do not make much growth : when, in 
feet, they do not materially want or receive much 
nourishment. This time of rest — when they are, 
as it were, digesting their food and hardening their 
new growth — seems to be as necessary to all plants 
as sleep is to animals. In bulbs we see it most 
clearly exemplified ; and it is an important point to 
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be borne in mind, since, except in a few rare cases, 
snch as seedling Fuchsias (which in reality we are 
wanting rapidly to exhaust), no plant can bear being 
kept constantly growing without more or less injury 
ultimately to its vigour. 

14. Every dead leaf must be removed, and every 
fiading flower ; and the leaves should not be thrown 
on the soil in the pot to mildew, but be carried 
entirely away. Plants must be shaded during 
sudden bursts of hot sunshine, or the sand or moss 
they stand in should be slightly damped to moisten 
the air around them, that they may not become 
exhausted by transpiration. Such are the principal 
rules for guidance as to the plants during the 
winter months. 

15. The forcing-case may all this time be hard at 
work, but it must be guarded most carefully from the 
slightest damp and mildew ; if mildew appears, dust 
the plants with flour of sulphur. Bulbs may be 
started, but they are very far better when not grown 
in heat. I generally put any I want out very early, 
only at last to open in the higher temperature. 
Grow lilies of the Valley in a warm place, putting 
them for three days in the coolest comer before they 
have the warmest, watering them well, and only 
taking them to the greenhouse or the drawing-room 
when they show their buds. 

The lovely little Cyclamen Persicum does well, 
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too, here; and so, in &ct, do any of the mnter 
flowers named for forcing. 

16. And here is the proper place for speaking 
again of the hanging baskets. 

Verbenas, Heliotrope, common MiKoil, Sednm 
Sieboldii, bine Lobelia, l7y-geranium — all these are 
appropriate for l^em^ or for their edging; Linaria 
eymbelaria, too, most not be forgotten, and dwarf 
scarlet Geranimns, Fuchsias, and crimson BoBes are 
amongst the loyeliest centre plants they can have. 

The basket for Ferns can be lined with moss, and 
filled with cocoa-nut refuse ; and the shells of cocoa- 
nuts need not be despised as baskets* 

Wire baskets occupy the least room ; but a rather 
low and wide willow or hazel basket, when it can be 
had of a nice shape, is much the prettiest. There 
are many other gracefdlly-growing Htt&e plants, and 
the list for baskets may soon be made i|Icmg one. 

I must particularly mention aa to this plan £or 
growing Ferns, thi^ many kinds will root downwards 
through the sides of the basket ; making perfectly 
charming ornaments. 

A plan of my own is to pull out several strips 
from the little flat baskets called punnets, that are 
sold with firuit and flowers, and then £a.sten moss 
firmly round wiili twine or wire, pulling it through 
the holes and quite covering ihe basket ; whidi should 
have been previously varnished with red and black 
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sealing-wax dissolved in spirits of "wine. The plants 
hung up in these baskets thrive beautifolly in warm 
plant-cases ; but they have to be now and then gently 
lowered into a pail of water, and held under the sur- 
face for a few minutes* 

The wedge-leaved Maiden-hair Fern, Adiantum 
cuneatum, is most perfect of all for this ; but many 
other hardier kinds are very pretty. Common plants, 
too, as Musk and ** creeping Jennies," are very 
popular for hanging up; and many lovely little 
English wild-flowers, Budi as Bindweed, or Con- 
volvulus, Pimpernel, Toad-flax, and Herb Robert, 
are extremely ^etty. The wild-flower vendors, I 
And, procure them and sell them at a penny a root, 
bringmg them in quite fresh from the woods when 
wanted. 
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PART IL 
P*an8 x^t!(&m& for (Bpwinjgi |Ianl«. 



Chapteb I. 

HEATED CASES FOR SUPPLYING THE 
CONSERVATORY OR STANDS. 

1. There are always some plants which are very 
difficult to manage without some means of heating ; 
indeed, I believe this consideration keeps back many 
from becoming flower cultivators. They do not 
know how very easily the heat required may be 
obtained, and thus, under a general dread of expense, 
a horror of flues and stoves, inability to bring in hot- 
water pipes, and other imaginary difficulties, they 
regard the attempt as hopeless. 

It would hardly be believed by those who have 
never tried, what great success can be achieved, even 
on the smallest scale, in forcing, striking cuttings, 
raising seeds, &c., as well as bringing on the already 
established plants. 
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2, Where a tolerable heat can be kept up, plants 
usually grow extremely quickly; a very few days 
often are sufficient to bring them out, when ready to 
break before. 

The succession of bulbs, for example, is so rapid, 
that long before one set has faded another is ready 
to take its place. 

Very small pots are the best, in many respects, for 
flowering plants, and particularly for bulbs ; so that 
during the three winter months in which the conser- 
yatory and stands depend so much on the supply 
from the forcing-case, one case only three feet long 
by eighteen inches wide, and as many inches high, is 
amply sufficient to turn out from a dozen and a half 
to two dozen plants at once ; a new set succeeding 
in about from seven to ten days more. Often, indeed, 
three days is all that they require to open their 
flowers and to acquire their deep colour and sweet 
scent ; which seems strangely dependent often upon 
a little warmth. 

Allowing for the many plants which will blossom 
freely if merely secured from frost elsewhere, it is 
evident that one such case as this, or two such 
cases should the demand for flowers be very large, 
would be quite sufficient to keep up an abundant 
display. 

3. I shall be more exact and better understood if 
I simply describe my own forcing-case, and mention. 
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at tiiie same time, how it is intended to be em- 
pl^ed. 

This case has hitherto answered extremely welL 
It was made in accordance with my instnictions, and 
after my own plan, by a very int^lig^it, clever 
e{u*penter (J. Widker, Begent Street, Marlborongh 
Eoad, close to the Kensington Musemn) ; and the 
eost of one of the same size — three feet by eighteen 
inches wide and high — including the heating apfo- 
ratus, wonld not exceed two guineas. My case, lined 
with zinc, bnt without a bcHler, as I call the zinc 
hot-wat^ case, cost thirty-fiye shillings. 

The said boiler is two laches deep, and £ts rather 
loosely into the out^ trough or box of six inches 
d^yth, which is destined, when dnfy prorided with 
silver-sand, to contaui the plants ixsc loreing. 

The boiler is filled from a pipe passing through 
the woodwork at one end ; and there is also a small 
brass cock for drawing the water ofL A very small 
pipe inside, about two inches long, provides for the 
due escape of the air ; without which, of course, the 
case could not be filled or emptied. When the escape 
of steam is too great, a cork puts a stop to that; 
but the cork must be taken out before the refilling 
commences. 

4. The case I am now describing can be used 
entirely for forciog, or when not wanted for that 
purpose, it is in itself a charming miniature conser- 
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vatory. I have nev^ known any plants thrive better 
or more luxuriantly than those which have been its 
tenants. 

It is a welcome consideration that these cases 
answer so excellently for both purposes, accordingly 
as their boilers (which may be taken out) are, (X£ 
are not, in nse. The temperature within the case in 
summer, when nearly closed, varies, at will, from 
that of a warm moist stove to that of a green- 
house, or even of a cool and shady place, if 
needed ; and ihe beauty and long continuance of the 
flowers in it, while protected from dust, from ex- 
treme dryness, and fr^om draughts of air, is really 
wonderfuL 

The ends, sides, and top of my cases are each 
formed of one large pane of glass ; the top and 
one side being separately framed, so as to take in 
and out, in order to give greater facihty both for 
cleaning and arranging the plants within. Small 
brass buttons fix the glazed panels in their place, 
and a hook attached to the upper part catches the 
side and retains it, when desirable, in such a position 
as to leave it about one or two inches open. I 
very seldom have mine entirely closed, except at 
night ; and when containing plants in blossom, the 
entire front panel is often kept out all day. 

5. The woodwork being extremely slight, these 
cases are very* ornamental ; and they can be made 
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of any wood or painted any colour. I find those 
made of oak answer remarkably well. They should 
not be made of any veneered wood, as the damp 
would blister or displace the veneers ; mahogany also 
does not look nearly so well as oak. Enamel and 
gold, however, can be used to great advantage, where 
very ornamental cases are wanted for the drawing- 
room. 

In spring, which is the principal time when arti- 
ficial heat is needed, the zinc case being filled with 
boiling water, night and morning, the heat varies 
fi:om 55° to 75° : indeed it could easily be had at 
90° ; especially when the silver sand is a little 
moist, and the soil in the pots effectually retains the 
heat, often feeling quite warm even four- and- twenty 
hours after the boiler has been filled. 

6. Another case of mine is similar, except in size. 
Its frame is four feet long by two feet high and two 
feet wide, and fitting, like the other one, on a trough 
of about six inches deep. 

It is very useful to have a woollen cover to place 
over these cases on any particularly cold night, to 
preclude the escape of heat, and prevent the great 
condensation of steam upon their glasses ; as the 
dripping of any moisture is very injurious to the 
plants it falls on. I believe a slope of four inches 
in the roof, and a gutter along the firont to catch 
and carry do\\Ti the water, might bej sometimes, an 
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improvement ; though it would not certainly add to 
the beauty of the case. 

7. Case, — There is a contrivance called the Wal- 
tonian case, extremely popular among gardeners, 
made by an ironmonger (West, at Winchester), at 
a cost of about fifty shillings. This is nearly as large 
as the case I have described, but not so ornamental, 
and less fitted for a lady's room. It is, moreover, 
much more complicated, inasmuch as it requires a 
lamp, or a jet of gas, to be kept almost continually 
burning underneath its boiler. For these reasons, 
therefore, I preferred having recourse to my own 
more simple plan, which I know by experience to 
answer well, and which is also fi*ee fi*om the ex- 
pense and discomfort of a lamp almost constantly 
burning. 

8. It will at once be seen how easily and cheaply 
cases of this description may be made, so as to 
answer the same purpose: an old candle-box, or a 
tea or orange chest, only needs to be cut down and 
fitted with a zinc pan for hot water ; and a large pane 
of glass, costing about threepence per square foot, 
resting on the top, would answer, so far, even better 
than the more expensive cases, because these panes 
of glass could be at any time turned over to remove 
any drops of water beginning to collect upon them. 

For the larger cases a sponge is very useful, where* 
with any moisture that does collect can at once and 

5 
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safely be xemoved, withont fsUling npaii the planis 
at all. 

In coimection with these frames, a good-sized box 
from about four to six inches deep is veiy usefril; 
any pot just remoyed from the heated cases can be 
sunk in it and coTered with a glass, gradually to 
harden the plant for the open air or stands. A few 
propa^ting glasses — eight, ten, or twelve inches in 
diameter — ^are also desirable : they can be bought at 
any glass warehouse for from one shilling and fcmr- 
pence to one shilling and ninepence each. 



Chaptee n. 
FLOWEBrSTANDS, ETC. 



1. FLOWEE-STAliros, I strongly advise, should not be 
of wire ; for, though such stands are very nice-looking 
when freshly filled, and being portable and taking 
up little room are very useful just to fill up 
a space, they are certainly bad contrivances for 
healthy plants to grow in: it also seems to me a 
work of some difficulty to make them look orna- 
mental ; . as the moss, which is so essential for them, 
can only, with great difficulty, be kept in good order. 



In. the plaee of we, I would lecoHimend wooden 
stands, in the fonn of trays or boxes five or six 
inehes de^, made of wood^ rostic in pattern, and 
Tarnished for oonservatory use. Bimilar stands of 
diina tiles, or of zinc, ornamented in white and gold, 
would be suitable for drawing-room fomitnre. 

2« Best, however, of all, I think, are* those of 
baskdi-work, lined with zinc ; made either plain or 
in an ornamental style, and colonred to snit the 
room or greenhouse in which they are meant to 
stand : proper precautions should be taken to secure 
strength ; such as a common solid stand, for instance, 
for it to rest on, not quite so large as the basket it 
supports. 

8. The bottom of the basket should be coyered 
with two iuches deep of sHyer-sand ; on this if 
small, or sunk through it if large, the pots should 
be placed, so that all are broug|;)Lt to about half an 
inch below the leyel of the top of the basket in 
which they are. The quantity of sand may be more 
or less, according to the strength of the stand: 
the more, I think, the better. 

Then, taking any common moss that can most 
easily be obtained (the men who sell primroses, &c., 
in the streets, can often procure luxuiiant specimens 
horn the woods), a caufnl of boiling water should be 
thrown upon it, to destroy the insects and eggs of 
insects that may be in it : this process makes the 

5—2 
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moss particularly dry and clean, only the moss should 
be spread out in the sun first, or washed, to make 
the living insects go away. With this moss the 
spaces between the plants are to be filled. 

4. A round stand holds a very large number of 
plants; but, before ordering one, it is better to 
measure 'a round table, and be guided by that in 
determining the requisite size. Figures are very 
deceptive : I speak fi*om experience, for once I had 
a plant-case brought home, that to my astonishment 
and dismay, could not, by any manoeuvring, be got in 
through the door I 

For shapes, I am rather an advocate either for 
the circular or for what may be called a " square 
oval." Supposing a stand four or six feet long is 
wanted for the centre of the conservatory, or to be 
placed in a window recess which it is destined to 
fill, it would be best made in width about half of its 
own length, veiy low, and rather shallow ; the cor- 
ners being rounded, but yet not sufficiently rounded 
to lose the general squareness of effect. The sides, 
if of wicker-work, should slightly slope outwards, so 
as to avoid formal perpendicular lines. 

The basket-stands are an American contrivance, 
I believe, and I do not know of any English place 
where they may be met with; but at the London 
Asylum for the Blind all such work is undertaken, 
and, as the blind make so neatly the pretty plant- 
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baskets for hanging from the roof, I doubt not that 
they would immediately, and beautifdlly, execute 
orders for basket- stands. 

5. The hanging baskets themselves I must not 
forget to mention. I prefer, by far, the wicker ones 
of willow, or of hazel-rods : these are much the 
lightest, and are not liable to rust, as are those of 
iron wire. One of these shallow baskets suspended 
in each comer of the conservatory, as well as in 
front, with flowers hanging over the sides, would look 
very pretty, and so would also one in the centre of 
a drawing-room case ; but though these plans are 
known to answer well, the size and shape must be 
determined by the owner's eye, and according to the 
space and place which they are required to fill. 

6. A plaited wicker handle forms a very marked 
improvement to the basket-stands ; but for the little 
hanging baskets, the wide, low shape, without any 
handle across, is, perhaps, the prettiest. For large 
stands, the handle should be veiy high, to give an 
air of lightness ; at the centre, its distance from the 
surfece should be about equal to two-thirds of the 
whole length of the stand itself. The handle should 
extend, of course, from end to end of the stand ; or 
there may be two handles rising from the comers, 
uniting and slightly twisted together in the middle. 
A creeper, even a short way up, has a very light and 
graceful appearance in this way; the ivy-leaved 
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li 

|i If^mea. (I. hederaefolia) being one of the yery best 

ji of ][^aiEiiB t0rlIiB8« 

Tbe basket painted a very d&rk reddisk brown, 

,1 looks eoctremely well, if for a greenbouse or a very 

i simple morning room wbere white and gold might be 

out of place-; though to flowers themselves tone 

down any nndne br^htness, and give colour and 

J beacdyto the dullest qioL 

7. For my own room, I have plain wooden boxes, 
instead of basket-stands, for holding plants; and 
mine have French casters nndemeath, so that thotigh 
very heavy, they aare moved with ease. These cases 
can be formed into any shape, and carved to any 
degree of richness. For instance, a very hand- 
some stand can be made from one of the beaa- 
tifdl old carved-oak coffers; the plants in it look so 
exquisitely fresh, contrasted with the abnost blackness 
that age has given to the oak: many persons pos- 
sess such beautifrd pieces of oak carving, which they 
would be quite glad to find a use for. 

8. Whatever the pots: are to be arranged in, a water- 
tight lining-oase, ortray of zinc, is much to be recom- 
m^ided ; it prevents injury to the exterior case and 
to the fomiture of ite room, and retains, better than 
in any other way, the requisite amount of moisture. 
This tray, wheliier it forms the lining of box, or 
basket, or wire stand, should be filled with silver- 
sand nearly to the top. If the box is twelve or 
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fifteen inelies cb^^ pixt fifst & quantity of good sized 
knobs of charcoal at the bottom p as' this is one of the 
lightest^ xnostpurifymg, and most fertilizing materials 
for the roots of plants: one can always make room 
to sink a pot throogh tiiis, if the stem of i^ plant is 
bare or ugly, and by fdling the case to the top witih 
sand, the smallest pot can be raised to the highest 
level. 

Generally, for flowering plants, small pots, which 
prevent too much sap being wasted on the production 
of roots, are best ; and when snnk in the sand their 
only great disadvantage, that of dryness, is removed. 

9. If, however, wire stands, are used, it .is possible 
sometimes to fill the space between the tray and the 
side with moss, and this is very pretty when neatly 
done. In tiiie country, it is an excellent plan to adopt 
a little contrivance used abroad, and whi^ is very 
useM in the groundwoi^ of ehiirch decorations (fi'om 
which the idea is taken), whether iora, wedding or a 
grand ehnrdi service ; the work consists in sevnng or 
pinning pretty sorts of spreadkig moss on to a coarse 
canvas or <' burden" ground ; wht^ is all the better 
if previously dipped in some darldsh green dye. 

One> of the very best mosses to use in this way is 
the common «hib moss. 

The schoolrchildren here becoioe serviceable. It 
only reipiires a little care to make the mossy carpet 
not too formal, and mcmy a n^erry afternoon may 
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tiie children have in the village-school, first having 
gathered at the dingle foot and &om the steep damp 
banks in the shade amidst the tnfts of grass, the 
long-spreading "miniature larch-tree moss" (as we 
used, in our larch-surrounded home, to call it) ; one 
party freeing it &om all brown and stalky bits, a 
second forming it into little sprays, and a third — ^the 
elders of the little troop — sewing it loosely upon the 
canvas, beginning at one comer and laying on the 
various tufts so as just to cover the footstalks of the 
last, till the whole is finished. 

I am sure that where this plan has not been already 
used it will be found a gain, as any fiowers placed on 
the moss when it is damped keep fresh and last a 
long time. When used as a covering, roughly tacked 
together to slip in between the wire-work and the zinc 
lining, it only requires sprinkling about two or three 
times a week to keep it for a long time in beauty. 
Sometimes, too, it dries, and yet retains its green 
hue ; but I know of no rule to ensure such good luck 
as this, and for the present I need only say that 
it is a first-rate lining. It is also one of the best 
surfacings I know of for stands of plants : at least 
round the outer row. For this purpose, the canvas 
being cut to the proper shape, the moss is put on 
all round, the stalks facing from the edge inwards, 
and either the whole centre is cut out and the space 
afterwards filled in with pieces or with detached 
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moss, or else straight lines are cut outwards from 
the centre ; so that by raising and laying down 
the little flaps, it is made to fit in neatly all round 
the stems. 

10. Amongst other requisites for in-door gardening 
are the following : — ^A pair of gloves, having closed 
linen gauntlets sewn to them, and with an elastic 
to keep them up the arm, so that they can be pulled 
off at once, leaving the sleeves and hands unsoiled. 
A pair of scissors, not too large: those that hold 
the flowers when cut are useful ; also a very small 
syringe, or a little, sharpish brush such as is used 
for dusting picture-frames, a steel trowdl, and a 
sharp penknife. A wide-mouthed bottle and conmion 
mahogany tray would be found veiy serviceable, 
also a couple of yards of common brown calico for 
soaking up (which it does quickly) any over- splashing 
of water. The watering-pot should be small, with 
a long spout, taking care that the rose screws on 
and is water-tight; it is very troublesome other- 
wise, as the water runs up the user's arm. I very 
often water my plants with the water from my heat- 
ing-case, as it has generally the chill off, which is 
preferable for the plants. 

11, Any one intending to cultivate plants exten- 
sively had better procure the garden-pots and pans 
direct from the kilns, by the ** cast; " as many pots 
as the number they are called go to the cast, and 
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the priee is two sldllmgs a cast ; so there wotild be 
sixty of the smaller size in a two-shilling cast, np to 
sixteen of the larger sort, of nine inches diameter : 
this is quite as large as an amateur can ever want, 
though they are made still larger. 

The pots should tdways be scrubbed between the 
times of using them, and made to look thoroughly 
clean and dry. 

12. Moss, when wanted, can be purchased, I 
believe ; but it is no bad plan to employ one of the 
groundsel and watercress men to bring from .th€ 
woods everything in tiie way of moss, hazel sticks, 
and wild £owers, that one may wish to possess. 

Soil is to be had from any respectable nursery by 
the barrow; as peat, leaf-mould, &c. Cocoa-nut 
husks in small quantities can often be got for resi- 
dents in London by the greaigrocers whom feey 
employ. Sand is enormously dear at Covent Garden ; 
but it can always be had at the place where the soil 
is bought. 
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Chapter m. 

CONSEEVATORIES. 

1. Theke is less to be said of plants themselv^ 
nnder this head than of the fdaee in which they 
are to grow. 

A diief difficulty with many people is the mode 
of heating ; thou^ in houses wanned by hot air or 
hot water, or where a gas homer can heat a very 
small boiler for it, iliis is easily oyeroome. I believe 
it is, however, & great object with many to know how 
to do without any heat ia:om fire, either by so arranging 
their choice of winter plants, or by temporary means 
of keeping out the dfrost by coverings. 

In the latter means I wooM not advise fcdl imsi, 
hr though 1 know it may be d«ne eff«etu£^, yet a 
single oversi^t on a severe ni^t might cause a hurge 
amount g£ loss and dist^pointot^it. 

2. In any conservatory which can fee provided with 
shutters closed d^itssde (if the creepers within prevent 
such an arrangement tkere), the house may be con- 
sidered ssfBtcimtly protected to preserve GenmiumSji 
Camellias, Myrtles, and all sxtch pknts, though not, 
of course, to grow them, Fiicbeias, .HeJiotropes, said 
Verbenas would also Uve there, the former only fjEuling 
to retain their leaves; while bulbs imd CamaiionSj 
Violets and Amiculas, wauM do tax better th^i if 
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there were much heat in winter. They would require, 
however, a great degree of dryness ; and a hot water 
tin such as is used for warming carriages, or some 
similar expedient, might he wanted on damp days to 
diy the air in some degree. 

8. Damp, in these cold houses, is the real enemy : 
many things will endure a little frost if dry, hut 
the slightest moisture often renders a slight frost 
&tal. Apart from frost, a fortnight of fog or rain 
is of all things, for such plants, the most injurious. 
That they will hear cold is eyident, inasmuch as I 
have not lost a single large plant in this last un- 
usually hard winter ; and yet, with the exception of 
a fire one damp day in an open grate, their only pro- 
tection has heen dryness: the Venetian hlinds and 
curtains heing alsj carefolly closed at night. These 
plants, however, were in a room made into a green- 
house, although the roof was not of glass. I only 
mention the £a.ct to prove that heat is not the neces- 
sary safeguard of plants. 

4. This part of my stock included Pelargoniums, 
some of which even in March exhihited signs of 
blossom. I had fortunately kept there none of the 
fancy kinds, except some newly struck plants; and 
those I confess, as well as my Verbenas and some 
little seedlings, sunk under a severe watering admi- 
nistered by mistake in frosty weather. The whole of 
the plants in the watered stand thus perished. 
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I had Gematis, some Passion-flowers, many Car- 
nations, Primulas, Azaleas, and Myrtles in perfect 
safety ; also some Begonias, which just retained their 
vitality : but these I had sometimes taken into a room 
where the temperature at night was not below 87°, 
and eyen with this care I lost one of my best plants 
of that kind. There are many ways, howeyer, of 
keeping out the frost. Any coyering or matting, 
liable to become wet, is most objectionable, as it cools 
the house rapidly; all such materials, therefore, should 
be carefully rendered waterproof. 

5. Light deal frames thatched with six or seven 
inches thick of straw bound tightly down, and co- 
vered with some old painted carpet, or old curtains 
done over with composition or with paint (made with 
boiled linseed oil), would effectually keep out either 
frost or damp. 

I heard this winter of many pits full of valuable 
plants for which these coverings were the only 
protection needed; but their dryness was also per- 
fect. 

6. In urgent need, however, some stone bottles 
of hot water, one or two of Palmer's lamps, or 
a kettle of boiling water kept boiling by means of 
a lamp, will really be a most useful help, absurd 
as it may seem to say so. I name this rather 
that those who like such experiments may follow out 
the suggestion, only reminding them that a very 
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email flame -will keep water boiling; and that eren 
tlxa aanoont of Tester contained in a good-sized nm 
ivonld be amply saffieient, if £pread over a larger 
sm&ce, to gxre a yery considerable degi^e of warmth. 
Frdbably, howey^, most people haying heat at all 
wonld haye it regnlarly kept up ; still such little 
contriyajices areyery £u:£:om useless to remember, as 
often, in cases of any aecident or sudden ^nergency, 
they may be the saying of a yalua)^ set of plants. 

7. In a consearTatory, then, whence firost is just 
excluded, if kept dry, florist's (but not fancy) Pelar^ 
goniums, Fuchsias^ Geraaiiums, Verbenas, Myrtles, 
Deutzias, Heliotropes, Camellias, Azaleas, Heaths, 
Prinmlas, Violets, CaxnMJd&m, ossi hardy bulbs may 
be k^ and grown in perfect salety. They will (all 
but the Fuchsias) ke^ tb^ leayes ; hot few of the 
plants will blossom much in the two or three coldest 
months. 

The bulbs, howeyer, beginning with December, 
would continue gay all wintar ; and they are alone 
sufficient, amidst a quantity of green, to make a 
conservatory yery bright and gay. 

In another chapter, howeyer, I will giye lists of 
j^ants for cold as wdl as for heated houses. 

It is yery desirable to be able to giye air on a 
dry sunny day, as by a window at one side ; but this 
should be done so as carefully to avoid draughts : 
even in the heat of sunmier I always fancy that when 
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plants can be preeerved from draughts we ayoid a risk 
of harm* In winter, at any rate, draughts are abso- 
Inti^y destructiYe of healthy vegetation* 

8. Many people are anxious to know what plants 
they can grow in a north conservatory. A conserva- 
tory of that aspect (unless for stove Ferns) need 
never, as a rule, be warmed at all : the simple exclu*- 
sion of frost is its right temperature ; that is, as long 
as the thermometer is not below 83^. Any degree of 
artificial heat, unaccompanied as it must be by direct 
sunlight, woQild only weaken and draw up the plants. 
There is, in such a conservatory, no difficulty in 
obtaining abundant foliage.; but the flowers are very 
iaw that.woold coma out there, except in the summer 
months. For such a piace, howev^, pots of plants 
can be most easily brought on. Elsewhere I will 
explain, under the head of '' Heated Cases,'' how 
very easily and in how little room this may be done ; 
and even in their total absence, southern window- 
sills and kitchen chimeneypieces will effect wonders 
for supplying the very moderate reinforcements that 
this conservatory will sometimes need. Most flowers, 
when once in blossom, retain their flowers there 
enduringly. 

9. Minton's tiles are very excellent for flooring, 
and for the sides of the beds and hollow shelves. In 
a tiny conservatory I am having made for my English 
plants, I have a dark reddish brown tile for the 
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floor, Tinglazed : suggested, shall I confess it, by a 
pleasant remembrance of the fresh and dewy look 
given by these tiles to a dairy floor I used to often 
haunt. 

Where, as in this case, so much green will be 
unavoidable — ^for the aspect being north, there will 
be always a more subdued tone than in the bright 
south-facing houses — I think the dark red will come 
in refreshingly, as well- as the terra-cotta vases in 
which some of the plants will grow. 

10. My plan is to have a bed very slightly raised 
filling up the centre. For it I recommend dark rustic 
work ; and each comer, facing the sitting-room into 
which it opens, should have a group of trees and 
plants growing in a walled-off, tile-faced bed of soil ; 
a thicker hedge growing along the wall and being 
trained around the window. 

This little conservatory will have outside shutters, 
so arranged as to inclose a six-inch stratum of 
dry air between them and the glass ; and my only 
means of heating, as I dislike flues and gas, will be 
a rather large-sized flat tin case filled with boiling 
water, and kept hot by a common light placed beneath 
it : this will be used only in case the thermometer in 
the open air should go down to freezing. The little 
frame being placed just in front, and near the ground, 
the heated air naturally ascends, and diffiises itself 
equally through the house. Pipes add exceedingly to 
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the efSlciency of such a plan, and a small boiler fixed 
outside removes any difficulty as to the supply of 
heat ; but where there is no regular gardener, it is 
difficult to get the stoker's work properly attended to 
at all times. 

11. By residents in London, English flowers are 
so seldom seen that I cannot imagine anything more 
delightful for them than a spot where they can see 
these flowers growing. To those who know them well 
they are dear old Mends ; and to those who do not 
know them, they are rendered attractive, at least, by 
associations of some sort, or by old longings for them. 

12. The conservatory being ready, it is an open 
question whether to sink the plants in their pots, 
in a bed of charcoal, sand, or moss, or to turn them 
out of the pots, and plant them in the places where 
they are intended to grow. 

In any case where little weight is an object, the 
charcoal is very usefiil. It is also one of the healthiest 
materials to use for drainage, as it prevents any dis- 
agreeable smell or injury from any water that may 
sink through and remain in the boxes which it 
fills. 

The upper layer, however, should be of moss or 
cocoa-nut fibre refuse, to give either a brown or green 
surface ; it also enables the pretty garden mosses and 
Lycopodiums to root about and run all over the sur- 
face of the boxes. 

6 
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I am mncli in fiaTour of the system of sinkixig thei 
pots. Yery luxuriant growfL is no4 to be songtii lor 
in & snQtall oonservatoiy ; and peich^ps &e leafy a|>- 
pearanee of it is best attained by iflfbaterec contzibatat 
most to a close and well- leaved growtb. Growing in 
pots cbeoks OTer-lnxniiance in sise^ while xend^ring 
tbe flowers often more abnndant« 

13. Plants generally flower mneb more flt^ely 
wben thus having their roots conflned ; tiiongh one 
cannot too much avoid the ^qiQsnre of them in poia 
to heat or cold, or sun or wind, which oanses &e 
death of many every year. If brought into dry, hot; 
rooms, or placed on a smmy balcony or in an open 
window, when surrounded with damp moss in an open 
wire frame, a little reflection would soon show thai 
tiie heat of the sun or the draught of wind, causing 
rapid evaporation from the porous sur&zie^ was aotnally 
ifiing the soil inside. 

IJiHiiiout the damp moss^the roix^ in the unsunken. 
pots are baked ; no wonder^ under suck altemativefi^ 
that the plants are short-lived* 

14. But when the pots are sunk in the border^ 
plants do much better, and are easily changed from 
place to pkce, which I think a very material conside- 
ration; moreover, after any unexpected death or 
aoeident^ the blank can be supplied) ^tdtheut ai^ dis- 
turbance to those growing elose by« 

15. I do not pretend to write for those who possess. 
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grand conservatories, yet it sometimes happens that 
in altering or building, some very beautiM and noyel 
plan may fit in, even more conveniently than an ugly 
stereoiyped arrangement wonid do. One plan that 
I have heard of in several places is to have in the 
drawing-room the nsnal looking-glass frame over the 
chimneys-piece, bat filled, instead of looking-glass, 
with a large plate of transparent glass, giving a fall 
view of the brilliant flowers and hanging baskets of a 
beantilnl conservatory beyond. 

The flue is carried up one side in some way, and 
the usual wide slab of marble retains its place, as 
do the ornaments and vases that generally adorn it ; 
but the efiect of the whole must be, as I hear it 
described, perfectly charming and most uncommon. 

16. The alcove form is again a very pretty style, 
and sometimes adds a good-sized room to a London 
house. For a winter garden on a small scale, or to 
form a most charming summer morning room, nothing 
can be more cool and pleasant than one of these 
alcove conservatories, built out from the house, and 
shaded efiectually outside the glass : Venetian blinds 
and open sashes preventing the admission of too- 
great heat. It might contain large Orange-trees and. 
Myrtles, Passion-flowers climbing up the supporting- 
pillars, with Fuchsias and scarlet Geraniums besides^ 
for the sake of their aromatic scent and delightfdlly 
cool appearance. Heliotropes also growing on the 

6—2 
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walls, witli Mignonette in the shallow beds beneath 
them ; while stands of plants might be mingled with 
pretty light chairs and tables, and dark green or 
crimson curtains for the portiere might convey the 
idea of family occupation. 

Minton's tiles make neat pavements varied in 
colour and design. I do not think that the dark red 
tiles will be found to look hot to any eye which has 
once seen their dewy look ; but if they are thought 
hot-looking, the green and white, and the blue and 
white, are effective in contrast with the plants. 

17. I shall refrain from giving a long list of plants 
which do not succeed, for I have bought my expe- 
rience dearly, and made the discovery that many a 
flower which ** grows very well*' in London and 
in houses, is extremely worthless when it is grown ; 
while many, the names of which would lead one 
rather to decline their acquaintance altogether, prove, 
under certain circumstances, the most charming and 
effective that can grace one's stand. 

Here, I may as well mention two rules by which I 
am guided in seeking to increase my stock of avail- 
able plants. The flrst being that grand-named 
plants which have no common name, unless very 
newly come out, are generally a delusion and a 
snare to the inexperienced ; as any well-known flower 
that is worthy of such special culture very soon 
acquires some familiar name. Those plants even 
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which retain their learned titles, soon gain, if they are 
really pretty, household names as well, and thus they 
become naturalized and are kindly received amongst 
us. To know that a plant was introduced long 
ago, is to me the greatest of recommendations ; as it 
is only by sweetness or by beauty that it first becomes 
common, or afterwards maintains its ground. 

18. My second rule regards colour, both of leaf 
and blossom. 

I have not much liking for plants of variegated 
foliage for in-door use, such as we are now con- 
sidering. For a north window conservatory, where 
nothing but green is grown, or for bedding-out large 
masses, it may be well to give a little colour in the 
foliage; but, on a small scale, I find it simply 
patchy : it gives so much the impression of plants 
that are dying off. 

19. For groups of colour meant to be effective, I 
would recommend every one to study for a short time 
some of the painter's rules as to the arrangement of 
colours. 

Patchy flower-stands are nearly as bad as patchy 
paintings : a bad arrangement of colour quite spoils 
what would otherwise be a very pretty group ; and 
even where, at last, the eye may instinctively lead one 
right, it is very vexatious to have brought on together 
a set of plants the colours of whose flowers kill one 
-another utterly, or produce a scattered or poor effect. 
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It is really gnrporising hxm the addition of eyen one 
magnificent flower will sometkoes make a whole stand 
look shahbj and nnfllled. 

I will giye one instance. — ^Lately, I saw a flower- 
stand holding about eighteen pots enclosed by a 
glass case. It was arranged with seven or ei^t 
good-sized Myrtles, Begonias, and Geraniums, some 
Lilies of liie Valley, and some Ferns and Moss. I 
think there were three — ^it may have been only two 
— splendid pure white Hyacinths, two or three 
bright pale pink ones (very common, but very 
pretty), one pot of exquisite rose and white Yan 
Thol Tulips, a few Snowdrops, and many pale blue 
Scillas, and pure white Crocuses, as an under- 
growth. 

The effect, certainly, was most lovely ; but just 
as I was admiring it, a remarkably flne dark blue 
Hyacinth was added to the plants already there, 
with a pot also of equally flne blue Crocuses; and 
when I looked at it again, I was perfectly asto- 
nished at the change — ^the whole looked poor and 
unsatisfjEictory. One had a sensation of wishing it 
to be fllled up into a mass of flowers; there was 
no blending of colours, everything seemed disb- 
cated, and the whole was spoilt. Of course, the 
obnoxious flowers were very soon removed; but I 
confess I needed no further lesson on the inex- 
.pediency of a combination of purple and pink flowers. 
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The (»dd pale Ike of the Soillae (KmophUa colotir, 
that is) made everything still fresher and more clear ; 
but pmple ^as simply oTerwhehning mvd ! 

The piinciples applicable to colours in dress, as 
well as in painting, may Tezy weU be applied to the 
anungem^it of fbwersu The abundant green, of 
eourse, is a very soflbening element ; still there itx^ 
combinations to be avoided, even with its aid. For 
example : mixtures — always cloudy — of three or four 
different shades of one colour, and the ju^sta-position 
of one colour with another containing one of its prin- 
cipal component parts; or of two, of which the separate 
parts would combine* The &ct of scarlet containing 
yellow, and crimson containing blue, illustrates botii 
my propositions. 

Purple, containing red, will not do with pink, 
while with scarlet it is altogether bad. 

Scarlet, crimson, and pink should always, I ihink, 
be mixed, each and alone, with white; but with 
scarlet, creepers of pale primrose, and with rose 
colour, those of a pale blue, like the !Foi^et-me- 
nots or Scillas, would often, probably, look pretty, 
when the other colours had a great preponderance 
of red. 

All the white should be of exac% the same shade. 
The perfectly clear, pure tint of one colour may 
suit, notwithstanding, perfectly, with that of another 
as pure, into which its own colour does not in the 
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least enter. This being so simple, is always most 
artistic. 

Pink, and pale cold blue — as in the Hyacinth 
Norma, and Scillas, or the pink Geranium and blue 
Nemophila, or the pale, common China Eose (fall 
blown nearly) with the climbing blue Passion-flower — 
are the contrasts that are really loyely. White and 
crimson, scarlet and dark green, or gray Heliotrope 
colour and crimson, are amongst the number; and 
when many colours must be used, by means of the 
gray Heliotrope and of white or green, a division 
may be always made, breaking up (almost imper- 
ceptibly, except by the effect) the whole into groups 
of perfect separate harmony together, like a succes- 
sion of beautiftd varied chords. 

It must, however, be remembered that the eye 
very quietly traces out intention of design, so^ that 
much greater licence is admissible in the borders 
and edgings of a vase or bed ; a perfect group within 
may thus be encircled with a border the colour of 
which could not have mingled with that group. 
One tall, graceful plant, rising quite distinctly from 
such a group, gives to the whole a magical touch of 
lightness. For this, nothing I know of answers 
like an Arum; one of these tall white lily-like 
flowers rising from a thicket of Ivy Geranium and 
pink Eoses, or from a bed of small crimson China 
Boses, with a drooping border of Nemophila alone^ 
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is almost as beautifdl a combination of form and 
colour as anything can be. 

By arrangements like these we shall equally avoid 
the charge of being heavy and gaudy, even though 
our stands are piled and heaped up with red ; or of 
being poor and thin, even though pale pink and white 
should be the only blossoms, and these also ''but 
few and far between.** 

The remark made is far more likely to be, in the 
first case, '' How beautiM and cool are the fresh 
green leaves I " and in the second, ** How lovely the 
white little waxen flowers peeping out so prettily 
from amidst the green I" 

For so it is, that the scarlet, when undisturbed, 
renders the cool dark green a refreshment to the eye, 
while the starry white in the other case relieves the 
monotony of the verdure ; the one green tint, which 
is not consciously remarked, being that in each in- 
stance by which the effect is wrought. 
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Chaptbe IV. 

BALCONIES AND HANGING GARDENS. 

1. I OONCLITBE that the greater number of ^ants to 
be groxm are destined for the greenhouse shcQ^es and 
for the drawing-room stand, and -while all arailable 
^rindows and back shelves are fdled with plants, £rom 
which to gather the supply of flowers wanted daily for 
the table vases, we can always add very much to cmr 
resources by boxes on a balcony or a roof, even wliare 
no friendly garden or back yard admits of the con- 
stmction of a hooped or otherwise sheltered bed or 
frame. Thus always, by May or June at latest, vre 
can have many useful and hardy things planted out 
there, with many sorts of '^ green stuff*' which will 
be found invaluable for backing flowers in vases. 

2. French bouquet-makers, let me here remaik, 
fasten up a perfect mass of green, through which the 
stalks of the flowers pass ; which keeps them fresher 
and causes each separate one to show. 

8. Common Ferns, under a north wall, are charm- 
ing now, and sweet Woodruffe, too— a little flower with 
the scent of new-mown grass ; a scent which it pre- 
serves for years afber its appearance has become that 
of a little bit of brown, dried-up rubbish. Mignonette 
may be sown every month from April to July, in rich. 
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good soil, mixed with old mortar and lime-rubbiBh 
from walls ; for which it is bo much the sweeter. 

Let me panse to direct that its flowers always 
be gathered before they form seed, for then it is 
wonderful how well and how long it lasts. 

Scarlet Geraniums, such as Little David, Beedii, 
and Tom Thumb, do well in a shady place; and 
Nemophila, mixed with Mignonette, which shades its 
stems : for if the sun strikes on its stem, just above 
the soil, it dies at once ; also Saponaria Calabrica, a 
pretiy pink low-growing thing. Scarlet Yerbena, 
which is so bright, may be trained upon a wall: a 
tolerably shady wall being best; and there is the 
common blue Passion-flower, which grows so quickly. 
Ivy and Virginian creepers do well for a north wall, 
and so, above all, does a Yine, whose leaves are so 
beautiful, and its long, free shoots so wild. With a 
wall thus covered, and the plants that are heore named, 
and Stocks, G-erman Asters, and Chrysanthemums for 
the autumn flowers, I think any garden, however un- 
promising its aspect, would furnish a due return for 
any little attention that might be paid it. 

All these plants and flowers, we must bear in mind, 
will grow and thrive to a fair degree, even in a little, 
shaded, London back-yard garden ; whilst a balcony 
with boxes is really a superior place to grow them in. 

4. One thing, however, is necessary, and is well 
worth attending to, namely, to give the plants good 
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soil: not, indeed, guano, or manure, properly so 
called — ^which I always think does even harm in pots, 
it being so difficult to give just the right amount ; but 
decayed leaves, or charcoal, with a little lime mixed 
with it, in the proportion of two parts to one : these 
are, I believe, nearly the best fertilizers one can use 
for such plants and situations. Soot is capital, where 
the smell is not an objection, and it is essentially 
an insect-destroying manure. Whenever the ground 
for a little while is unplanted, a good watering with 
lime-water — ^two ounces to the gallon, mixed, allowed 
to settle, and used when clear — ^is a useful applica- 
tion, extirpating insects that are often numerous and 
destructive. 

5. A balcony is, as I said just now, a capital 
place for plants, provided the pots are sunk in boxes 
filled with sand or cocoa-nut fibre. A very good 
plan is to have rough, common boxes, painted over, 
and cut to the proper height, in which to sink the 
pots. Tom Thumb Nasturtium (as it is usually 
called, but it is a TropaBolum) Canariensis, Migno- 
nette, scarlet Geraniums, Stocks, and scarlet and 
white Verbenas are very suitable. Of Verbenas, 
scarlet ones with white eyes are far the most effective ; 
mauve and crimson ones are good, especially Ten- 
crioides, which is a beautiful old sort, changing firom 
dark rose to nearly white ; but of all the Verbenas 
none are so effective as scarlet Defiance, G^ant des 
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Batailles, and St. Margaret ; and of the white ones, 
gnch as Mrs. Holford and Snowflake are amongst the 
best. 

For a balcony facing east or west, nothiffg is better 
than a collection of white ivy-leaved Geraninms 
drooping through the iron-work, with white Convol- 
vulus and Clematis ; scarlet Tom Thumb Germaniums, 
very dwarf, filling, with Mignonette amongst them, 
the space above. 

It is well, however, to remember that one day's 
exposure to sun and vdnd, if the pots are not in 
boxes, is enough to destroy their beauty, if not 
quite to kill them ; and watering, I suppose, from 
the cold produced by evaporation, rather increases 
than lessens the greatness of the danger. I believe, 
therefore, on the whole, that in whatever aspect, 
and however placed, sinking or plunging the pots is 
the most essential thing for securing thriving and 
healthy plants. 

For balconies and windows, boxes are always 
necessary, made either of earthenware, tiles, or wood. 
A very pretty arrangement along a balcony would be 
made by Minton*s tiles covering the front and ends 
of a box; or the box may be made of zinc, and painted 
like the tiles. 

These tiles, just eight inches square, vary in price 
from one shilling to two and sixpence each. They 
are made in green, and blue, and white, as well 
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as in red and yarioitfi colours mixed ; the latter are 
the most expensive, and for iids purpose certainlj 
the least handsome. 

Boxes are in every way moat useful if made full 
six inches deep by eight or twelve inches in width ; 
which allows eiiiier for a zigzag double row of six- 
inch pots, or for a double or trd>le arrang^nent of 
four-inch pots. In ordering boxes reference should, 
always be made to the usual size, both in width and 
height, of the pots likely to be placed in them. 

Common roughly-constructed eases look often very 
well, either with pieces of bark spread out and nailed 
upon them, or split pieces of wood with the bade 
still on, nailed all along the sides and ends. Some 
apply varnish over the bark ; but this, I think, takes 
off from the rustic appearance : it is not i(xt errerj- 
where, however, that such rustic contrivanees are 
suitable. 

Nasturtiums, common as they are, look very green 
and well ; but nothing, I think, surpasses the common 
blue Passion-flower, tihe white Clematis, Ivy, and tiie 
common Convolvulus with its immense white bells. 

Scarlet Geraniums^ if shaded enough, look well ; 
but the reflection of beat from the wall must not 
be forgotten, and this, in south balconies, is oftesi 
a serious oonsideration. 

Evergreens, too, are at onoe pretty in themselves^ 
and give much of tiie shade that iar m Bmoh imeded 
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by the o&er plants. HoweYer, no arrangement I 
have seen has far surpassed the pink and white Ivy 
Geranium, wii^ its background of brightest scarlet 
and its neutral tint of pale, sweet gray Heliotrope. 

6. Last sunmer I was limited for three monj&s 
to one window fiir all my garden, and it became 
really so pretty, and sueh a mass of fbwers,^ thak 
I think I cannoi do better than just register it here. 

Two strong pieces of wood were ddven into the 
wall about eighteen inches below the window-ledge ; 
cross bars were laid on them, and an old tea-chesty 
about four feet long, was mounted on this rough 
oontrivance, fJled with sawdust, and left ready for 
my arrangements^ The whole was painted dark 
brown, and there were strong posts driven into the 
ground, hr ilie support of the little stage. Such 
a support waa rendered neoessaxy by the many 
flower-pots accumulating' to a very heavy weighty 
i^ough the whole structure was only jfour feet long by 
two feet wide. The height from the ground to tibe 
window (that of a little breakfEist-raom) was just about 
nine feet, but I am assured that even if it had been 
higher the posts could have been dispensed with and 
a support in the shape of a bracket put instead. 
The whole affair eouli be removed at an hour's; 
notiee^ leaving behind it in &e wall nut the slight* 
est trace that suoh a stntcituKe had been thsEre. 

The samse carpenter who made my plant-cases 
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managed this, at a cost altogether of about fourteen 
shillings. 

7. Every oneknows that the *' summer" last year 
was not very encouraging for gardening attempts. 
The vine-branches were, however, absolutely rampant, 
flinging themselves round all and eveiything they 
reached; and lovely transparent leaves theirs were. 
I wonder whether their brethren in pots would not 
throw out long branches, and twine as gracefully 
within a room as those luxuriant tendrils did in the 
open air last year ? 

8. That little hangmg garden was really pretty: 
Heliotropes, pale blue and dark; white Fuchsias — 
though the succession had there rather rapidly to be 
kept up ; the sweet little crimson Kose ; a splendid 
sweet-leaved Geranium; Myrtles, which grew sur- 

^prisingly; and Ivy Geraniums falling sweeping down. 
Then there were pots of Mignonette and fair white 
Arums (Calla -^thiopica) ; four Geraniums of the 
large flowering florist's kinds, lasting for a sur- 
prising space of time, and very little injured, to my 
great astonishment, by the constant rain ; scarlet 
Geraniums, and Verbenas, white and pink — for it was 
so arranged that the Heliotropes and green leaves 
separated entirely the scarlet from the pink, and 
when one of these prevailed, and yet was not supreme, 
a pair of scissors soon set matters straight, and ren- 
dered to the one colour the undisputed mastery. 
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The flowers, certainly, lasted wonderfully, con- 
sidering the weather was so unpropitions ; but then 
the pots were sunk to the rim, and no yellow leaf 
or &ding flower remained for a single day to exhaust 
or disfigure the plant on which it grew. 
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Chapter I. 

GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

1. I HAVE already described the very simple and 
easily-managed appliances that are needed for the 
various degrees to which flower gardening can be 
carried in the way I write of. 

The details and precautions required in potting, 
watering, &c. have been entered into and discussed, 
and now I have only to speak of the culture of 
special plants, and to give a short, but comprehen- 
sive, list for each month of those by which a rich 
display may be continually kept up. 

For small plant cases and stands, it would be 
well to mark two or three kinds for each month's 
use — a conservatory requiring more [variety ; which 
the number of kinds and colours mentioned here 
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mil, I- hope, abtuidaatly afford, 11 my advice 
rega»d&ig-the use ofTeTergreenBis: carried into eflfect, 
I thifik it- will be easy to cfflcnlate the number o£ 
flowering plants which wiU be wanteds Poiar-ifiS^- 
pots, when the plants they cont&in are in blossom, 
would be sufficient generally if they avei^;ge from one 
to three per foot j- according to the* width of the case, 
or stand, or shelves, and i^e degree of gaiety required 
to be maintained. The number, also, must be regu- 
lated by the growth of the plants themselves, on^" 
larger plant often standing, in tHe place of several of 
a smaller size. 

With the first week ot the garden year we will 
suppose ouiselves' beginning to fit up fiewer-stands,. 
conservatories, a&xl plant-cas^Sv 

Much of the ground vcork may be well- dionfe at any 
time, and directions for it having been' once ^ven. if 
wiD scarcely need hereafter any ftirther notice. Mie 
rules: for thie are veiy simple, and I shall endeavouf^ 
to' give, as^ nearly as possible, the expense of those- 
permasent plants:; for it i» useless, I know, to speak 
in general terms, so few people quite agreeing itt 
their estimate a«^ to what constitutes the most tiffing: 
cost or a- very- expensive outlay. 

I havJET always fdxmd: the three oF four plain rules 
of which I speak simplify the work exceedingly , and 
tend very nrach also to keep d6wii the cost of what 
at the same tim^ as to beauty, they much-improve. 

7—2 
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My first rule is, that evergreens of all kinds 
should be admitted largely, for I have never known 
them restricted in nnmber, without a sacrifice at 
once of beauty and of health. 

2. Plants cannot bear a very great crowd of 
flowers, either of their own or any other kinds, 
especially if at any time in confinement ; but ever- 
greens occupy without injury very many spaces where 
succulent-leaved plants, or those of a softer texture, 
would both suffer and make their neighbours suffer 
by the closeness of their contact. 

Evergreens form, moreover, a dark and beautiful 
contrast to the light green shoots which so gene- 
rally accompany the flowers on other plants, and 
which, deprived of the darker background, would 
look poor and ineffective, even when in their fi-eshest 
and fairest dress. 

For economy, besides, these plants are very 
desirable. The most beautiful of all — ^the Myrtles, 
I^des, Firs, Begonias, and Geraniums — are, at the 
same time, very inexpensive in their first cost, and 
are plants that will grow on and on for years, 
gaining every year in size and beauty, allowing an 
immense amount of cutting from them for vases, 
and generously growing all the better for such treat- 
ment. 

All of these plants may be bought, either singly or 
by the dozen, at a most moderate price. I will, in 
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the chapter on the choice of plants, enter into exact 
details as to the cost of all these kinds. 

3. Myrtles, both blossoming and the small-leaved 
kind, are most lasting and useful evergreens ; Firs 
are strikingly eflfective and altogether charming, with 
their pine- wood scent and the pale green tassels that 
enliven their dark boughs ; and Geraniums, large 
bushy plants, of the sweet-scented kind : especially, 
for conservatories, the scarlet Giganteum, which is so 
readily trained. Begonias, whose crimson veins and 
footstalks give brightness almost equal to that of 
flowers amongst the glossy deep green leaves ; 
and common Ivy, which grows so slowly that it is 
quite as dear as many a greenhouse plant to buy, 
and very much more worth buying than many of 
them. The very small-leaved sort of Ivy is far the 
prettiest for indoor growth, but it is also far the most 
difficult to meet with : even in the country it has 
been a work of time and of many searches amongst 
the old trees in the woods to find it. 

Still these plants are all well worth some trouble, 
not only because they are to be long-enduring, but 
also because they are in themselves so beautiful. 

Supposing, then, a conservatory, a glass case, a 
flower-stand, or a hanging garden; even a window- 
sill with its box, to be kept the brighter and greener 
because its extent is so small and it requires so little ; 
for each and for all I have a most strong predi- 
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lection, in counting the pots required, to mt jdcnm 
boldly one half ior evei^eens. Were there -josgr 
.difference I should even ^say let the exoe^s be in 
-iheir favour; and it must be ^remembered that ever- 
^eens themselves «re not £awerless. 

I stopped to count the plants in -a miniature green- 
house of my own, from q^hich I Jiad removed many 
.pots of flowers which had 'Seemed too nmnerous, 
4md I found that the pots of evergreens (indxidixig 
Ferns and Mosses) were as two to one of the j^Umis 
in flower; yet the latter were sufficient to make.it 
look most brilliant. 

The chief secret lies in having good distinct 
colours showing amidst the green ; the half-hiUen 
flowers are a great charm, and I think that &e 
various tints of paler and darker green Bra, for an 
object continually before one's eyes, more attractive 
ihan a very gay mass of colour. I would not, .af 
course, arrange ihe conservatory shelves jand steles, 
any more than the .drawing-room stands jand oases, 
with regular formally-placed lines of alternate plants ; 
but would place them rather in groups and masses-^ 
masses in.proportionioiihe size of all — ^with the. flowers 
coming in amongst them and lighting up the wlude. 

4. The principles that hold ^ood in the woods .^Jid 
-fields, and for iuranging garden beds artistically, .aise 
just as good and just the same, though the jgcale is 
diflerent, when the garden is cant]:aeted into ja little 
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^fpBse ^and plaeed odi a br^ht carpet, or on a p&Te- 
ment of tiles, instead of on « lawn of iurf iff sxi 
yexpanfle of ^i^vel. 

Here we are remi&ded 4hat, to the eje, 4Jie' carpet 
and Jbe grayel are rather to he classed together ; and 
meknow (at least all who have gardens) that on gravel 
neiia^ to. make much of green, and that an outcry 
is always raised, for good green edging plants; so, 
on the conservatory pavement, or on the carpet of 
;gay.colour$, we equally require the same cool, green 
,fi*aane. 

Bark green Ivy, or the paler Ivy Geranium with 
its long-stalked white blossoms, is very bright and 
.fipesh- looking, when ^sweeping down in gracefiil 
wreaths over the edges of the spacious stand. Ferns 
and Lycopodiums are most successful also, and, being 
.near the edge, are <^en ihe better seen. 

After this line of green there might be some Tezj 
^y rows, still interspersing !fi^^rrtles and Begonias 
pretty freely, till in the centre might be some beautiful 
:plant in blossom, or some tree of beautiJ^ shape or 
JEdiage^ 

For the conservatory, I would recommend, more- 
ovea:, .many trained Camellias, Ivies, O^omeas, and 
dark^eaved Creepers; iilso large Myrtles, trained 
.'against the walL' 

JEQgh piles of evergreen in each comer — «ven Firs, 
especially in an '' English house," would look very 
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graceful and very well ; and at present, anyhow, they 
are tolerably uncommon. 

In London, mdeed, I wonder that persons who do 
not wish to have a heating apparatus or much trouble 
of any kind, do not have these ** English houses/* 
which need only once be planted, and sometimes 
watered afterwards ; for even without much blossom, 
as in a north aspect, the green itself would be a 
welcome exchange for the opposite roofs and houses. 

5. For thfe glass case, supposing it to be three 
feet long by eighteen inches wide and two feet high, 
two or three Myrtles, one or two Geraniums for 
foliage, and a Begonia, are quite few enough, even 
with Ivy trailing along the top ; and at least one pot 
each of Maiden-hair Fern and Pteris longifolia (one 
of the best and easiest grown of Ferns), and two of 
Lycopodium denticulatum, L. stoloniferum, or some 
such prettily creeping, moss-like plant, should be 
added. This is allowing space for ten or eleven 
permanent occupants ; and as a case of the size I 
have described properly holds about eighteen five or 
six inch pots (of course, a far larger number if the 
pots are only of four-inch size), my own plan is, 
generally, after establishing the permanent inhabi- 
tants, to have a large number of plants in the smallest 
pots they will thrive in, and thus to be able at any 
time to add to the number of flowering plants, and 
to remove or exchange such as begin to wither. 
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A case of this size requires a capital to draw on of 
about one dozen and a half of plants in blossom for 
each month. 

6. For a conservatory, the same arrangements are 
needed on a larger scale. With flower-stands, also, 
the number is again multiplied; but these pots, 
being small, occupy little room, and a judicious 
jchanging about may make many supply green foliage 
in one place, till, coming into blossom, they have to 
be moved for a while to a more conspicuous, though 
not more useful, position. 

I will add hereafter, as I have said, a list of useful 
evergreens, both for balcony, flower- stand, and con- 
servatory use. 

7. The treatment for all the Myrtles, Geraniums, 
and such green plants, is most simple. So long as 
the plants grow quickly, water freely, so as to prevent 
any falling or flagging leaves ; when growing slowly 
give them but little water ; and if they can be spared 
to stand out a few weeks in the summer on a sunny 
roof or balcony, or on a stand, or coal-ash bed in 
the garden (providing that worms may find no en- 
trance to their pots), they will be much the better, 
and much the hardier, for such treatment. When 
taken in, very little water will keep them a long time 
unflagging, especially if they are placed upon some 
dampish sand. 

8. The leaves at any time, if dusty, are benefited 
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.and beautified by a spoogiag idih lokewaxm "water; 
both the upper and under sur&oe should roeei'^e thk 
treatment. It is also well, occasional^, -io -gesixikj 
ioosen the sur&ce of the soil, taking away same, 
and replacing it with fresh soil, pressed tightly in. 
With this treatment, say twice a year, Myrtles, .&c. 
do not need very large pots : some of mine, about 
eighteen inches high, and bushy, are in pots of onlj 
Jye and six inches in diameter. 

The culture of Perns and Mosses, and aiao that 
of the Begonias, will be given J3eparately. The jnles 
I now giye apply only to the hardier plants. 

In concluding these general hints, I must .-repeat 
how much of the beauty of the whole of the ^display 
will be found to depend upon the healthy look and 
.the abundant supply of evergreens, such as, ia^tiog 
through all the seasons, become eY&cy year ^tmbsb 
firmly established in the places which they :80 heataiti- 
iallyfill. 
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Chapter H. 

PLANTS FOR EACH J5EAS0N. 
1. December, January, and February, 

£xilS8, including Seilla Siberica, Narcissus, Yan 
Thol Tulips, red and white, and pink and scarlet ; 
.Snowdrops, Crocuses, and Hyacinths of every sh^de 
and colour; Cyclamens and Anemones, scarlet espe- 
cially, and blue Anemone Apennina, from tubers 
planted early and from spring- sown seeds ; Begonia 
frushsioides, with its drooping blossoms like red coral, 
aud its gracefully bending branches, and other sorts 
.of Begonias grown in warmth; Fuchsia serratifolia 
and dommiana ; Chiua Boses, prevented since June 
Jfrom .blossoming or struck in spring ; Epiphyllum 
(jointed Cactus); Deutzia gracilis.; Geraniums aad 
Pelargoniums sometimes, and Heliotropes, if j^ot 
allowed to bloom in autumn ; Primulas, white and 
lilac, which last very long in a warm, moist, and at 
the same time light and well-aired place, the BUigle 
being far the hardiest ; and the Mimulus moschata, 
or Musk plant, if its scent is wished for. As io the 
.latter, the same pots kept on year after year do best ; 
Jetting the plants go to r^ always by June or July, 
taking them again under a moist, warm treatment 
about November. 
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Then there are blue Lobelias and the Coronilla 
glauca grown on from summer; Mignonette sown 
in July, and kept from flowering before; or tree 
Mignonette, which is one of the most delightful 
plants there is, and one of the very pleasantest to 
grow. 

Chrysanthemums still are blossoming ; the various 
Tropaeolums, too, sometimes, and the perpetual (or 
tree) Carnations, as well as other kinds of Pinks — 
Anna Boleyn for one ; and the pretty red Indian or. 
Chinese Pink, in a very little warmth, will flower all 
the winter. 

Then there are Heaths (or Ericas), which require 
air, without draughts, and must never be allowed to 
become quite dry ; Daphnes, Camellias, and the ex- 
quisite Azaleas, which are plants easy to keep long 
in beauty ; Epacris impressa, too, and the little 
Ehodoras : but they, like the forced Lilacs, though 
very pretty, are often nearly leafless. Plenty of 
other green foliage there is, however, such as Ferns 
and Lycopodiums, Geraniums, especially the uniques, 
crimson and purple both, and the Aloysia citriodora, 
which grows immensely large. 

Of Myrtles, both large and small leaved, one never 
now sees half enough ; the Sweet-briar and the 
Orange-tree Geraniums, with my favourite ivy-leaved 
sort, are also available, and Ivy itself is always well 
worth admitting in some shady comer. 
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Every one has their special favonrites amongst 
flowers; so as all these are beautiM or famed for 
sweetness, every one can select from amongst them 
those they prefer to cultivate. 

2, March, Apj-il, and May. 

At first these are but a repetition of those bloom- 
ing in February, but getting more and more to flower 
without forcing. 

Bulbs, including Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi, 
and Jonquils, Lilies of the Valley, Anemones, and 
Cyclamens, with Eanunculuses also amongst the 
tuberous roots. 

Primulas and Auriculas, which, I think, are not 
grown half so generally as they deserve; Deutzia 
and China Eoses ; Fuchsias — ^the charming globosa is 
a fevourite of mine ; Geraniums and Pelargoniums, 
Heliotropes and Verbenas, Calceolarias, Carnations, 
Azaleas, Heaths ; Camellias and Daphnes, especially 
the delightful D. odorata (Indica) ; sweet Verbena 
(Aloysia citriodora), with its fragrant leaves ; Myrtles 
and Geraniums at all times for their green. Ferns, 
too, in pots and baskets — ^the more the better. The 
delicate Woodruffe and yellow Primrose, the Peri- 
winkles and Cowslips, Blue-bells and wild Anemones, 
all remind us now and then of their own wild woods. 
All these grow generally well on the shadier side, 
without needing much dry air or sunshine ; and then 
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there are Acacias, Grenistas, and iQiofdodexidl^iiSy 
with Nemophila insignis, fbr hright oold hltie ; A^nillGB* 
(Caila iSthiopica), and Mignonette of course, wluelr 
any one with plants would hardly like to be witlunit.- 
Stocks, in May, are coming out; and Wallflowers, 
though so common, have a scent which makes them 
deserving of very kindly notice. 

Violets I do not mention, because they &ee so v^-' 
difficult to keep in London. They require no hot 
sun, but a little water daily, the pot standing' in 
moist sand ; plenty of air and light also are nreeeeh 
sftry, if they are to have any chance at all, aint 
every faded leaf or flower should be removed as seon- 
as seen. 

3. Ju>i£, Jvhj, AiMfttsty September y October, and: 
November, 

What plants are there that do net flower novr?' 
We have Eoses, Geraniums, Verbenasj Heliotropes^ 
Achimenes, Begonias-, Carnations, Pinks and Pansios;* 
great white Lilies, and the lovely Lilium longiffonuflv 
one of the Japan kind ; Cactuses, Campanulas-, Lobe- 
liasj and TropaBolums — ^the two latter so charming for 
the hanging-baskets — as well as the creeping Femffj 
including Adiantum cuneatum', which is almost the 
best of all. 

For climbers there are Passion-flowers, Calysteghir 
(remembering well that beautiful white Bindweed- or 
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Convolvulus), Honeysuckles or Loniceras, Clematises, 
Vines, Cobssa scandens, Manrandyas, and many Eoses 
— ^the Banksia, Ayrshire, Buga, and Macartney 
deserving most special mention. 

Dnring sdl these months the move assiduoBfl one is 
in catting off fa^ding fl'oweps> and even in prev«ntiirg 
some few — Chrysanthemttms, for instance, and scarlet 
Geraniums — from coming on too fast to flower, i3se 
better are the prospects- for November bloseomsv 

41 November is naturally the most sad anddea©- 
late of monthe> sdthough, Irjra Uitle forethought;, itr 
may be ai» bright ae any. MmacKm^tf sown in 
FiBbruaay ; Japan Lilie? kept back a littiie ; and' 
Bedmn Sieboldiiv with its- long' puotk ^raysy sa prd^tf 
for a basket: plant, may be had in flower^ Three 
baskets. Fern in the midc^e, Sedum and blue Lobelia, 
one on each side, are a very pretfy set. 

Then there are the weleomid gi^ChryBaathemums 
(just at- their best time), the remMzis of G-eramums^ 
the. few lagging sprays of fifeliotrope, and the relies 
of' Mignonette that have escaped the frost. Thus; 
mth ike (^nmson- ChiiHi Boses dso, no case need-b)9 
flowerless, no greenhouse dismal. 
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Chapter HI. 

SPECIAL PLANTS, AND THEIR CULTURE. 

1. Bulbs. — ^Bulbs are the most important of all 
the plants for in-door gardening. Knowing which 
good sorts to select is one great thing towards 
success. 

It is most important to pnrchase the supply the 
very earliest day possible afber the bulbs arrive. It is 
nnnatoral to all bulbs and roots to be kept out of the 
ground; and I think, especially for pot-culture, the 
sooner they are planted the better. Those that are 
not wanted to be forced can be easily kept dry : kept 
dry, I say; do not let them become dry after once 
being wet, as that is the ruin of all bulbs. 

2. I take pots four inches across, and plant in 
them quantities of those called '* border Hyacinths ; " 
and in soup-plates filled with sand, many of those 
called ** miniature Hyacinths," in which I delight 
exceedingly. They make beautiftil groups, sur- 
rounded in each case by a fringe of Scillas and of 
Snowdrops. 

The pots (four inches diameter, or others just the 
size to hold three Hyacinths) I fill as if for seeds or 
cuttings, only with a good third part of sand. Placing 
the bulbs on the soil, which is put in very lightly, I 
then press sand, mixed with a little soil, rather firmly 
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over the edge of the bulbs; of course observing to 
leave out their upper part or crown. This is a very 
good way of planting all bulbs, so I need not repeat 
the method. Hyacinths are often thrusi out almost 
from the pots, by the roots pushing into the soil ; 
but mine, thus treated, have never risen in the 
least. 

3. The bulbs that I wish to come on quickly I pot 
in moistish soil, and take care that it does not ever 
become too dry. All are placed equally in a cellar, 
or some cool, perfectly dark place, for at least a fort- 
night or three weeks, that the roots may begin to 
grow before the leaves are stirring. After this a day 
or two in a lighter place, on a chimney-piece for 
instance, and then a place in the forcing- case, at the 
coolest end close to the glass, the pots being daily 
turned round, brings them on most capitally. 

I should only put just the number really wanted 
into the forcing- case at first : they last, in winter, 
such a very long time in flower. Those in the 
windows are often ready in January to fill up, at 
least with a very few days of heat, just when the 
flower stalks begin to rise ; which has the excellent 
effect of both bringing them out rapidly, and causing 
the flower- stems to rise particularly freely, though far 
from being too much drawn. I have not this winter 
had to use a support in a single instance to my 
Hyacinths thus treated, though the heads of bloom 

8 
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were very large and beautifdl. A cooL ease, or a 
greenhonse, or a drawing-room siand, is afterwards 
the proper growing place for them. 

4. If thare are, to use for bnlba, any fine old ehina 
bowls, nothing well can surpass in beauty the follow- 
ing arrangement. Any common soup-plate, or basin, 
does to grow the bulbs in at first, and when ready to 
display their flowers, they can be gently lowered by 
ribbon machinery, crossed underneath the plate or 
bowl, into their china outer casing. Anything, a 
plate or saucer, tin dish or glass, will do, when filled 
with sand, to grow them in. 

These bowls of flowers are very beautiful when 
planted : one miniature Hyacinth in the middle, La 
Candeur, perhaps ; four or six others round it, ac- 
cording to the size of the bowl, putting alternately one 
white and one coloured, all of the same sort respec- 
tively. A beautiful dish is made of one La Candeur 
in the centre, and Ami de Coeur and La Candeur, 
alternately, in a ring all roxmd, with the beautifiil Httle 
blue Scilla Siberica mixed with them. Three round 
the centre bulb, and a close row round the outer 
circle, whether mingled or not with Snowdrops, 
make a lovely fiinge. 

Other arrangements are very pretty; with Van 
Thol Tulips for instance, and Crocuses, white or 
versicolor, as a rim all round ; these being all pressed 
into the dry sand, keeping them carefully upright. 
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Tbe sand is ss^erwards sl^htlj moistened, and, front 
ike time the disbes are brought into the light, kept 
wet. The best mode of proceeding, howeyer, is to 
lay in the empty dish a £DTmdation of wet sand, as 
then the lower part of the bulb alone is damped 
while the upper part of each remains quite uncovered 
and therefore dry. 

The dishes, as well as any water-glasses (the bulbs 
just touching, hardly touching, the water in them), 
should then be put where they can be quite in dark- 
ness, and being taken out when the roots are fairly an 
inch kmg, and filled up gradually with sand (and 
moss when they begin to flower), they will rapidly 
come on when placed in a light, aiiy window, and 
thoroughly supplied with water. They will blossom 
quite as early, and even jsomeiames earlier, than those 
in pots. 

I will now give a few directions as to special bulbs, 
with the names and qualities of a few good ones 
very well adapted for sand or water ; though, if well 
grown, all Hyacinths do certainly best in pots. 

6. Hyacinths. — Of these the single sorts are 
very much the most effective. The best I know are 
Norma, an immense spike of long, pale, pink bells, 
coming out among the very earliest of alL Grand 
Vainqueur and Grand Vidette of most perfectly pure 
white, and Victoria Regina, which is one of the finest 
and largest kinds; whilst Grootvorst, a beautiful double 
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blush, Grootvorstinn, a new double white, and La Tonr 
d'Auvergne are, I think, the very best for those who 
wish to grow double flowers. In single yellow, Her- 
mione and La Pluie d'Or are pretty ; and in blue or 
purple, Baron Van Tuyll and Charles Dickens have 
most splendid spikes of blossom. 

The mixed border Hyacinths in sunken pots have 
also an exceedingly good effect; for boxes in the 
windows outside, or for the greenhouse stages, they 
are invaluable. The miniature Hyacinths — G-rand 
Vainqueur and La Candeur, single white ; Ami du 
Coeur, and Diebitsch Sabalskanski, pink — ^are very, 
very pretty. The following are double : Anna Maria, 
white ; Bouquet Tendre, red ; Lord Wellington and 
Baron Von Tuyll, blue. 

6. Tulips. — ^I have treated these as Hyacinths, 
and with great success. The Cottage Gardener , in 
which I have great faith, says, however, that it is 
good to start Tulips together in a box (of course, in 
darkness and with little moisture, &c., the same as 
for Hyacinths), and having started them, afterwards 
to choose out the forwardest arid those most on a par 
with each other, for filling the same pots, so as to 
have them all in bloom together. This plan is worth 
trying certainly ; for sometimes Tulips may be kept in 
a warm room for weeks without their starting. When 
they do begin, they grow on quickly and beautifully, 
like the Hyacinths, with Crocuses in plates of sand. 
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Mj&Yourite plan is to put three bulbs into a small 
pot — a " large sixty." They grow to perfection, and 
fill up any vacancy so gaily, and the Van Thols, 
especially, are so very sweet that they can hardly 
be too numerous. The Van Thols are all of them 
about four inches high, and bloom the earliest by 
far of any Tulips, being out early in December. I 
especially recommend the single red, which are the 
earliest, rose and white the next ; the scarlet sorts, 
and the double yellow Toumesol and double dwarf 
Van Thols come last. I do not pretend to do more 
than name what I know will give a bright display 
of colour ; my taste might not suit others, so I do 
not pretend to name the &ncy sorts : besides, the 
trade lists describe them sufficiently well for any one 
to choose from. 

7. Crocuses. — I should advise any one to ask 
merely for such a number of the largest clear white, 
all of the same sort, dark purple the same, yellow 
the same, and a quantity of Cloth of Gold, Cloth of 
Silver, Scotch, and versicolor. These four are all 
good old-fashioned kinds. 

8. Narcissus. — Double Koman and Bulboco- 
dium ; if treated like the Hyacinths, the former 
will be out by Christmas. ** The name Narcissus," 
says a botanical book, quaintly, ''is derived from 
a youth who fell in love with himself, and died 
of it. The first part of the story is certainly not 
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of ancommon occurrence, though the laUer may 
be." 

9. For growmg bulbs — such as Hyacinths, Nar- 
cissus, Scillas, Snowdrops, Tulips, Crocuses — in 
water, more care is necessary in the first instance in 
choosing large and very healthy bulbs. Single ones 
succeed best; and it is always better to tell the 
seedsman of whom you purchase your bulbs, whether 
they are for water or for sand, or for growing in pots 
of soil. 

The bulbs should be placed in water as soon ab 
they can be purchased in September. Nye's Hyacinth- 
glasses are, I think, &r the best, as they do not 
require support to keep the flowers, if well grown, 
upright ; but for forcing in glasses, those of the old- 
fashioned shape take much less room : indeed I have 
often used a common tumbler fiiU of sand, than 
which I know no better means of saving space. 

The bulbs, in any case, whether to be grown in 
wet sand, or water, or moss, should never more than 
barely touch the water, and scarcely do more than 
touch the sand at first. 

Placed in this way in the glasses, or just standing 
upon the sand, they should be put into a cool, dry, 
perfectly dark place for a fortnight or three weeks 
till they have made roots fiilly an inch long. 

Afterwards, they should be brought into a light, 
cool room, and, after a few days have elapsed, sand 
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should be put nearly all over the bulbs that grow in 
it ; the water also being raised a little higher for 
those grown in water-glasses. 

A few pieces of charcoal about as large as a nut 
are very beneficial to the roots and will preserve the 
water fresh. I very seldom change the water of my 
plants so long as it does not become unpleasant* 
Putting the glasses in a light south window by day 
and on the chimneypiece in the evening, hastens the 
growth of Hyacinths very much ; and when the 
flower-stalks begin to show, if they do not grow up 
freely (as is often the case with those brought on 
early) rolling a piece of thick drawing-paper up into 
a conical form, gummed or pinned, or sealed, so as 
to keep its shape, and leaving a small opening at 
the point, will soon bring them up : but under a 
glass this is not needed. 

If the bulbs become mouldy they should be wiped 
gently with a soft silk handkerchief, and a little 
sulphur should be dusted over the mouldy place. 
No other plant should ever be allowed to touch the 
mouldiness, or be in the way of iiie dust it some- 
times .makes when taken off; for that dust is a 
cloud of seeds, and will sow the mould upon the 
plants it fiills upon. The bulbs, however, are none 
the worse hi it, if attended to in time. 

The little side offsets should also be noticed, as, 
for glasses, they are generally better broken off at 
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once, having an awkward appearance, and injuring 
the flower. 

Placing the hulbs for a few days in even an nn- 
heated case, after the flower-buds show, is the best 
mode I know for getting them both to rise and to 
open quickly. If in heat, however, for very early 
forcing, they should be taken out as soon as they 
begin to open, and have abundance of light at all 
times. 



Chapter IV. 

SPECIAL PLANTS, AND THEIR CULTURE. 
(^Continued.) 

1. AcHlMBNES. — These well-known flowers are very 
beautiful, forming rich and perfect masses of bloom 
when well grown ; and they would do well in baskets. 
The blue longiflora, the scarlet picta and coccinea, 
and the purple grandiflora are well-known sorts, 
which have to be kept dry all the winter after flower- 
ing, in pots or baskets of dry sand, and in some 
place where they will never be at a lower temperature 
than about 45° nor higher than 56°. If brought 
in January or February into the forcing-case and 
allowed some moisture, they soon begin to grow 
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rapidly. They should not be exposed to very hot 
sunshine ; the greenhouse or a glass case is, there- 
fore, as good a place as any for them till April or 
May ; after this a hot moist place is best for them 
till they flower. Very little water should be given 
when the flowering is over, and then they should 
be placed in some warm sunny spot; the pot not 
requiring to be sunk. Six or seven roots should 
be put in a five or six inch pot, and covered about 
three-quarters of an inch deep with a soil formed of 
equal parts of sandy loam and leaf-mould. 

2. Gbsneras and Gloxinias are very similar 
to Achimenes as to the treatment they require. They 
produce, almost all, crimson or scarlet flowers, and 
may be kept in blossom by successions, like Achi- 
menes, for many months. They must not, however, 
be watered much overhead, because of their woolly 
nature, though they require, while growing, a regular 
supply of water. 

3. Fuchsias may be raised by cuttings of short 
side-shoots in February and March, and grown in 
about four-inch pots, in good light soil; the pots 
being sunk and regularly watered till after the plants 
have done flowering, when they may stand full in 
the sun for the wood to ripen, receiving only a 
little water. 

These plants just kept from frost will do well all 
winter, even in a dark shed or cellar, or under the 
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greenhonse shelf; but they most be allowed ia 
become quite dry. Early in spring they leqnii^ 
potting in light rich soil, the old soil being shaken 
from the roots, which shonld be reduced in size; 
the plants being then placed in a temperature of 
from 50° to 55°, with light, air, and regular watering. 
Fuchsia globosa is a beautiful little plant; also 
Vanguard, Bopeep, and Souvenir de Ghiswiek may 
be selected for crimson flowers ; of the white sorts. 
Duchess of Lancaster, Clio, Fairest of the Fair, 
and Princess Royal are very good; and of the 
dwarf kinds, Tom Thumb, Catherine Hayes, and 
globosa. 

They need a little pruning when brought out in 
spring, and keeping in shape afterwards. If placed 
suddenly in a dry, draughty place, or if allowed to 
become very dry, with the sun on the pot while in 
blossom, half the buds will fall off. A Fuchsia 
suflfering from such a mischance must be gradually 
exposed to different treatment ; by placing it, at 
first, only in very moist air, and watering moderately 
afterwards. 

4. Verbenas. — ^For pots, or baskets, or training 
on trellises and walls, or for the railing of balco- 
nies, and for hanging gardens, there are few plants 
more useful than these : quick growing, gay flower- 
ing, and needing but little heat, they are amongst 
the easiest of all plants to manage, if we avoid for 
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them in winter too much, and in summer too little 
damp. 

The little side shoots, which root eveiywhere 
almost of themselyes in August, should be potted in 
small sixties, and placed in dry sand level with the 
top of the box, in November, with a layer of charcoal, 
just kept slightly moist at the bottom of the box they 
stand in ; for they will not bear being very dry. Dead 
leaves and green fly must be watched for and re- 
moved, and air given on all dry, fine days. By such 
treatment they may be kept on in any out-of-the-way 
comer; in the greenhouse many of them would 
blossom, but for plants to make cuttings from in 
spring, they are best kept cooL 

Bobinson's Defiance, Geant des Batailles, Beauty 
Supreme, Mrs. Holford, Helen, Mrs. Woodrofie, and 
the old Teucrioides, are amongst the best. Cuttings 
struck from the old plants In March, and then again 
the points of those cuttings struck in their turn, will 
give plenty of young plants. The shorter the cut- 
tings are the better, and the best way to strike them 
is in sand and water. 

5. Calceolarias require much the same treat- 
ment as Verbenas, excessive dryness and heat being 
very bad for both. Amplexicaulus and Orange Boven 
are very good varieties. 

6. Febns. — ^For baskets, the Maiden-hairs, Adian- 
tnm cuneatum, A. formosum, and A. assimile ; and 
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the Haresfoot, Davallia dissecta and D. bullata, are 
exceedingly elegant, generally coyering the basket 
with their graceful fronds. Cocoa-nut fibre refuse, 
obtained from the husks chopped up, is of all things 
that in which they best succeed. For pots, besides 
those above named, there are of Pteris — ^P. sca- 
berula and P. longifolia; and Aspleniums, Gynmo- 
grammas, and other Adiantums, including the beau- 
tiful A. capillis veneris, or English Maiden-hair. 
These are only a few which strike me as very 
good to grow. They require generally shade and 
moisture : I move mine about till they seem to find 
a place that suits them. For sur£a,cing and neat 
low undergrowth the Lycopodiums, or Selaginellas, 
are very desirable. L. denticulata, L. apoda, L. 
flexuosa, L. formosa, and L. viticulosa, are good 
kinds. They ought not to become dry, and decaying 
fronds should always be at once cut off. 

7. Begonias. — These need warmth and moisture, 
and should not be below 45° even in the winter. 
With too much, however, of dryness, or of moisture, 
the leaves begin to flag or £a,ll. To remedy this, if 
wet, give air, and if dry, give moisture, whether 
to the soil or to the air ; for though easy things to 
grow moderately well, it requires a delicate balance 
to keep Begonias in the perfect beauty of which they 
are capable. Begonia Dregei is a lovely little plant, 
with pale green satiny leaves edged with crimson; 
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fuchsioides is also beantiM ; and coccinea, semper- 
florens, and the tuberous -rooted discolor are all beau- 
tiful for foliage as well as blossom : rex, and many 
others, are valuable, too, for their bright, variegated 
foliage. 

8. AifEMONES. — ^Kept cool, and in a light, airy 
place, not too wet, they blossom in pots delightfully. 
I have seen their flowers all through the autumn, 
winter, and spring. The autumn ones were, I was 
told, from seeds sown ten months before. The others 
should be planted about three months before they are 
required to blossom, as they will not bear forcing, but 
only keeping from sharp frost and wet. Single blue 
and scarlet Anemones are the best; though mixed 
ones, besides, are well worth growing, and last, 
either cut or growing, a very long while, closing up 
at night while in the dark. 

9. Arum, or Calla -Slthiopica, is another most 
charming plant; its large, broad leaves and white 
scroll-like blossom looking so peculiarly graceful. 
I know of no better centre for any bright-coloured 
group of flowers than this. It does well in a room 
or greenhouse, if duly allowed to rest after flowering 
— ^that is, to be rather dry. At other times it should 
be placed in a saucer with a layer of sand, constantly 
kept half full of water. It is necessary to be careful 
not to break the leaves : all plants of a similar 
kind suffer much from the loss of a single leaf. 
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10. Cyclamen Pebsicum, when planted in October, 
requires a four-inch pot of rich, Hghi soil, a little 
warmth and moisture, and plenty of light. It is 
extremely pretty. After flowering it is better to let 
it remain in the pot, laid on its side, and kept qnite 
dry. 

11. Lilies of the Valley succeed best in the 
same pots year after year ; they will blossom, if put 
into a forcing-case about four weeks before they are 
required, and may be had thus in close soeeessioii 
all through the winter. 

12. China Eoses grow by cuttings of young 
shoots in sand under glass &om March until May, 
to flower the next winter; as the old plants do if 
the buds are pinched off in summer* They need 
light, and to be grown on gradually in heat and 
hardened off also'by degrees. 

13. Perpetual Carnatioisb and Pinks, sown 
imder glass in March, should be pricked out two or 
four in small pots, grown on in a cool place under 
shelter, and potted again as they attain a good siza 
They flower in winter or the following spring. I saw 
in the Cottage Gcwdener a plan for carefully taking 
up Pinks early in December from a border, potting in 
six-inch pots, and placing them near the glass in a 
forcing-house ranging from 55° to 70°. If kept well 
watered, they will be full of bloom early in February. 
This seems a most simple and effective mode to try, 
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but they must be removed to a cooler place before 
the flowers open. 

14. Primulas, Sinensis fimbriata alba, or 
fringed white Chinese Primrose — ^the only yariety I 
would guarantee to be BuccessM — should be sown in 
the forcing-case, at the cool end, in March or April, 
and the seedlings pricked out when up, four in a 
small sixty pot ; the pots plunged as usual, and kept 
just not dry, but a little warm, and with Some air; 
going on thus all summer, and after July standing 
them on a cool shelf, or in a cold frame shaded. 
When coming into flower (about November, in four 
or six inch pots) they should be put into light and 
airy places, and have sufficient water. These are 
very nice greenhouse plants, and last very long in 
flower, at which time they do better for being very 
warm. 

15. Gebaihums need light, air, water, and fresh 
soil in spring, and planting out, or placing in a 
hanging garden, about May. They rejoice in any 
amount of water overhead, and the more they 
receive the better they grow. Cuttings should be 
struck in March in the case, and in July out of 
doors or anywhere. Small pots and poor soil suit 
them well, and they look remarkably well trained on 
a greenhouse wall, with the ivy-leaved pink and 
white drooping ako from the edges of the stands. 
Trentham scarlet or Crystal Palace, Eeedii, and 
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Little David are good of the old Tom Thumb class. 
Cerise Unique, Citriodora, and Red Rover are very 
well worth having, and the Horseshoe ones generally 
also ; but the Fair Helen has a peculiar and very 
disagreeable scent. 

16. Pelaegohiums require the soil to be firmly 
pressed into the pots, and to be well drained, and 
watered regularly ; a quantity of yellow leaves always 
testify to the least neglect. 

I have described already that, in winter, they 
require very little warmth when dry, but cannot bear 
any frost if damp. The dryer and harder the wood 
becomes in autumn, the more easily they will endure 
the winter. They should be re- potted, and the points 
of the shoots taken off when they first go out of 
flower, then they will quickly send out a new stock 
of buds ; and when these are over, and the stems are 
three parts shortened, they may stand fall in the sun 
(the pots being shaded) for some weeks, to pre- 
pare for their winter treatment. The following are 
all good : Etna, Eclipse, Fairest of the Fair, the 
Bride, British Queen, and Empress Eugenie. The 
fancy kinds do not thrive well under 40° or 46° of 
temperature in winter; neither will they bear be- 
coming very dry. Cloth of Silver, Alba muliflora, 
Jem, Evening Star, Madame Van der Weyer, Mrs. 
Turner, and Othello are all very good, though by 
no means new. 
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17. Heliotropes' are among the easiest and best 
of plants to strike in spring, and to climb on trellises ; 
if in a greenhouse, planted in a pit or in a large box, 
they will entirely cover the side up to the very roof. 

18. Sweet Verbena (Aloysia citriodora) needs 
keeping in the greenhouse, except in very fine warm 
weather, when it can be sunk and slightly shaded. 
I like putting a second pot under tenderish plants 
like this, so as to exclude worms, and to prevent its 
rooting through into the ground, or for fear of any 
check in moving. 

19. Stocks are very sweet, sown early, potted 
off singly in very small pots, and allowed to get 
** pot-bound." After a few weeks they should be 
potted into four-inch pots, plenty of water being 
given, with air and sunshine. This is a good 
way of getting double flowers, if from really good 
German seed. There are various sorts and colours : 
Double dwarf German, Ten-week, and Emperor 
Stocks are as good as any; Brompton Stocks do 
not flower till the second year. But I think buying 
seedlings of all biennials is by far the best plan, 
when wanted only on a small scale. 

20. Chrysanthemums. — ^For greenhouse and in- 
door plants, to make gay the time between October, 
with its frosts, and January, with its lengthening 
days, there is no plant half so brilliant for all cut- 
flower purposes as these Chrysanthemums. 

9 
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To have them well, I believe the best way is 
that described by Fortune as the Chinese fiuthum. 
The cuttings taken in March or April, from the 
points of suckers or young shoots, are potted off 
immediately when struck, into the pots in which they 
are to flower. The size of the pots is usually eleven 
inches; but for a lady to manage, I should think 
those of seven, or eight, or nine inches would be fbll 
large enough. Generally, also, plants have more 
blossoms in smaller than they have in larger pots. 

The soil should be, one part leaf-mould to two 
parts of loam, well drained ; the quantity of manure 
so often recommended is, I think, practically mueh 
better let alone. The plants are best kept tole- 
rably cool, and out of doors, not touching each 
other; the pots should be half sunk in gravel or 
coal ashes, and watered thoroughly overhead. They 
should be taken into the house early in October, 
thoroughly watered and also syringed ; and the more 
air they have, when it is not too cold, the better they 
will succeed. 

For very small plants with abundant blossoms, a 
few layers can be made from the points of shoots in 
July or August, two inches only of the tops being left 
out of the small pots in which the stem is buried ; 
this being slit, and kept in its place by a peg or 
hook. 

The Chinese method of making some cuttings is. 
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haying slit the stem, to \7rap it at the same place 
in soil covered with gutta percha^ and I fancy that 
these would make the prettiest-shaped plants of any« 
These ought to be about ten or twelve inches high, 
and with not less than half a dozen blossoms. 
Perhaps cocoa-nut fibre refuse might be usefcd here : 
it is said to be most excellent for covering the tops 
of pots, and, I believe, almost all plants are the 
better for its use. 

For good sorts of pot Chrysanthemums the following 
may be named : many of these are old sorts ; but the 
new can be bought anywhere for their newness, while 
the following are all recommended as being very 
good : — White and hlush — ^Perfection, Queen of 
England, Defiance, and Vesta. Fink and red — 
Themis, Hermione, Lucidum, and Dupont de I'Eure. 
Yellow — Plutus and Annie Salter. Chesnut — 
Christine, Sainte TJiais, Bob, Fabius, Nonpareil, 
and Chrysippe. 

Of Pompones, which are the best for pot plants, 
unless made dwarf by layering : Chesnut — ^Bob and 
Sainte Thais. White — ^Andromeda, Nelly, and Cedo 
Nulli. lAlac — ^Helen, Mrs. Dix, and Duruflet. 

21. Teee Mignonette. — ^For this, it is best to 
take a five-inch pot, drain it well with bits of char- 
coal and old mortar, and then fill the pot with rich 
&esh loam, having a handful of lime-rubbish broken 
small and mixed in with it. Manure is very bad for 

9—2 
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room plants; they Lave incessantly to be thrown 
aside if it is used, and the plants do fast enough 
with vegetable manures — salts and charcoal. The 
pot should be firmly filled to within half an inch 
from the top, a few seeds of the Giant Mignonette 
scattered on it, and in the middle of the pot, three 
or four seeds placed carefiilly, to ensure having there 
one good plant. A stick about two feet long should 
also be run down the middle to the bottom of the 
pot, and to this, when well up, the young seedling 
chosen to form the plant should be tied loosely 
with worsted. Two other sticks had better be put 
in, as three plants may be tried in case of any 
accident to the first. The pots should be sunk in 
a tolerably shady place, and well and regularly 
watered; but the drainage must be perfect, and 
worms careftdly kept out, as the soil ought never 
to get sodden or have to be disturbed. The 
flowers and points of the young shoots, after the 
second joint, must be all pinched off as they appear, 
until the time when it is meant to flower. I find 
a little of the old sand and mortar from the fowl- 
house one of the best fertilizers to mix with the soil, 
all dry and powdery as it is. The same treatment 
as to pots and soil is at all times good for Mignonette, 
being that specially recommended by the Journal of 
the Horticultural Society for that which is sown in 
August for Christmas blooming. All Mignonette 
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requires air and light, and to be kept from any frost. 
It should be sown always every month from January 
to September, four or five plants being left in each 
pot; every bit of seed, at any rate in winter, as 
also yellow leaves, being cut off with sharp scissors, 
to keep the plants strong and healthy. When flower- 
ing, Mignonette needs moderate heat and sunshine 
to make it as sweet in winter as in summer. 

22. Hanging Plants. — Dark and pale blue 
Lobelia, the pretty pink Sedum Sieboldii, Maurandya ; 
Milfoil (Achillea tomentosa), yellow, bright looking 
and low drooping; the Bindweeds, and the pretty 
little Linaria cymbelaria ; Ipomea hedersefolia, the 
plant so much used abroad, and so wonderfully free 
from insects always ; Adiantum cuneatum, Davallia, 
and Lycopodiums, with other plants growing out 
amongst the Lycopods, are among the best. 

Any one can see at a glance what plants will 
look well in a basket, and every plant that will 
look well may at least be tried ; first filling the 
basket with a mossy lining, and then planting in 
it the plants selected. 

23. English Wild Flowers. — Wood Sorrel 
(Oxalis acetosella). Herb Kobert, or wild little pink 
Geranium, dwarf pink, and great white Bindweed, or 
Convolvulus, the graceftd Wood Anemone, the little 
Snapdragon (Linaria cymbelaria), and the exquisite 
blue Harebell, all live and thrive in a London room 
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nnder the shelter of a glass, and with a tray of peaiy 
sandy soil in which to grow. All those I haye named 
would grow in the same case; and some carious 
" rocks " of limestone fossils, or of some odd stone 
or stalactite, might be well introduced amongst these 
plants of the limestone country. One likes, in a 
house fall of foreign plants, to see some of oiir own 
beautiful littie neighbours, such as we have known 
all our lives, and sought for so many times in hedge- 
rows and shady copses, where they grow in hardly 
greater brightness. 
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1. For t/i^ Three Winter Months. 

Four evergreens, Myrtles or such like. 

One ** German Ivy" (Ipomea hedersBfolia). 

One Begonia, or large gracefdlly-shaped plant. 

Two Geraniums, with pretty and sweet-scented 
leaves. 

Four Femg and Lycopodiums ; say Pteris longifolia, 
Maiden-hair, L. denticulatum and L. stoloniferum. 

Four very small pots of red and white Van Thol 
TuHps. 

Four pots of Hyacinths, surrounded with Scillas 
and Snowdrops, which hegin to hloom so early. 

Two pots of Cyclamen Persicum. 

Two pots of Chinese Primroses, or of white Auri- 
cula?* 

Four pots of white Crocuses, or single Anemones, 
scarlet, blue, pink, and white. 

The four last-named sets tsharHd he had in sue* 
cession ; planting about three or four sets of each, 
two gets at each time. They can easily be forced 
forwards a little, or kept back at last, if all should 
seem likefy to come out together. 

Begonia fhchsioideg, Fuchsia serratifolia, China 
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Hoses, Carnations, Geraniums, and Heliotropes, may 
also be had in blossom; aild the beautifdl little 
Heaths are very easy to make last for a great length 
of time, if they have sufficient air and are not allowed 
ever to become dry. 

2. For the Three Spring Months, 

Seven large Evergreen plants as before. 

Four Ferns, including Maiden-hair and Lycopo- 
diums. 

Two Anemones, scarlet, white, or blue. 

Four Hyacinths, at least two being white. 

Two pots of "Woodruff or Yiolets. 

Two Lilies of the Valley. 

Two Deutzia gracilis. 

Two Mignonette. 

Two crimson Koses. 

One sweet Verbena. 

When the Mignonette is in blossom, it may well 
displace some of the Ferns, if there is a deficiency 
of room. 

Geraniums, Heliotropes, Verbenas, Nemophilas, 
Begonias, and Fuchsias, will also now be in bloom. 

The sweet Verbena (Aloysia) is very tender when 
forced, and cannot bear a breath of wind, though it 
answers beautifully in the cases. 

The Anemones need abundance of air and light. 

Mignonette also requires much light, dryness, and 
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warmth to make it fragrant. The large-flowered or 
giant Mignonette is very much the best, especially for 
pots, and, above all, for training as Tree Mignonette: 

3. For the Three Summer Months, 

Seven usual Evergreens, changed if needful. 

Four Ferns, &c., also varied, if required. 

Four Eoses, small red and common China. 

Two white Fuchsias. 

One small Passion-flower or Ipomea. 

Two crimson Fuchsias (globosa). 

Three Geraniums, fancy kinds. 

One Heliotrope, trained. 

One sweet Verbena (Aloysia). 

One of the beautiful common white Bindweeds 
(Convolvulus). 

There will not be space sufficient for all these plants 
in the case at one time ; but they will not continue 
nearly so long in flower in summer as they would in 
winter, and therefore require more frequently chang- 
ing. Achimenes, Verbenas, scarlet and white Begonias, 
and Carnations, might take the place of any of the 
plants in the foregoing list. 

As a general rule, I may observe that, while the 
brighter flowers are better in the winter and spring 
months, in summer the darker and brighter the 
foliage is, the more really refreshing to the eye will 
the plant-case appear. 
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4. For the Three Autumn Months. 

The smnmer flowers inll often endure far into the 
autiunn. 

Seven Evergreens, as before. 

Four Ferns, as before. 

Four small Chrysanthemnms. 

Four pots of single Anemones, especially the beau- 
tiful blue or scarlet, white or rose (seed sown in spring). 

Four red and common China Boses (prevented 
flowering in summer). 

Two Heliotropes. 

Verbenas may still be in flower, and, generally, by 
cutting off summer flowers, some may be found to be 
now in full beauty. 

Hermione and Vesta are very good Chrysanthe- 
mums, and the Pompone yazieties are the best to have 
indoors. Mignonette can still be had blooming in 
pots from an August sowing, and Tropseolums are not 
quite over. 
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list and |iiiri[s of SaaA |Iattfs. 

Myrtles. — ^From sixpence to lialf-a-crown eaeh«. 
Small-leayed, and broad-leayed blossoming kind, which 
trains so beautifiilly, even out of doors, on walls. 

Ferns. — ^Abont one and sixpence to two and six- 
pence each. Adiantmn cnneatmn, A. formosnm, 
Davallia bnllata, and D. dissecta, Pteris longifolia 
and P. serrolata. 

Lycopodiums. — Benticnlatumy apoda, and sto-^ 
lonifenim. 

GERAirruMS. — ^Three to six shillings a doz^u 
White and pink Itj, Citriodora and Boole de Neige ; 
scarlet, Tom Thumb, Trentham Gem, Beedu, Oiystal 
Palace, Gigantenm, and Geant des Batailles. 

Pelargoioumb. — Various prices, from one shilling 
upwards. Etna, Mont Blanc, Crimson Kjng, de- 
fiance, Pearl, and Desdemona ; and of the fringed 
kinds, Dr. Andr^ is extremely beautiful. 

Begonias. — Various, but I may name — Euch-. 
sioides, coral red ; J>iseolor, pink ', Bregei, white ; 
and Coccinia, iti. 

Fuchsias. — From tkree shillings a dozen. Gkh 
bosa. Duchess of Lancaster, Fanrest of the Fair, 
Princess of Prussia, Tom Thumli, and Mkxopiiyllft^ 
small. 

Heliotropes. — Frcsu three sbilliogs a dozen. 
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Light and dark ; Miss Nightingale is dark ; the light 
kinds are the best for climbers. 

Yebbenas. — ^Abont the same prices. Helen and 
Tencroides (beantifdl and sweet old pink), Defiance, 
G^ant des Batailles (red), and Mrs. Holford (white). 

Roses. — ^Baronne Prevost, Aim^e Vibert (noisette), 
white Banksia, Enga, Ayrshire, G^ant des Batailles,' 
Blairia (one of the loveliest of climbers), small crim- 
son China, Duchess of Sutherland, White Provence, 
and Maiden's Blush. Price, generally from twelve to 
eighteen shillings for a dozen plants. 

Of Bulbs, I will only mention very inexpensive 
kinds, both because for special sorts every one can 
best be guided by their own taste, and because, for a 
merely pleasant sight and scent, I think the new 
sorts seldom surpass the cheap old kinds that I can 
name. I copy the names from my own memoranda 
chiefly of those which I have tried ; but the prices 
are liable to vary from year to year. 

Snowdrops. — ^Very large, three shillings a hun- 
dred. 

Crocuses. — Cloth of Silver, Versicolor, Purple 
Scotch, Cloth of Gold, and large yellow; these are 
from two shillings to three shillings a hundred. 
Urania and David Bizzio, very large fine purple ; 
and Queen Victoria, La Neige, and Mary Stuart, 
white, are generally rather dearer. 

Double Tulips, for pots, sixpence a dozen of 
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the sweet little dwarf Van Thols ; Kex Kubrorum and 
Toumesol, a shilling ; and Lnperator Kubrorum, crim- 
son, La Candour, white, and Overwinnaar, white and 
purple, are half a crown a dozen. Three of these, in 
a four or five inch pot, are ample to fill it well. 

Of Eably Single Tulips, which are infinitely 
to be preferred for their brilliant colours and graceful 
cup-shaped flowers, none seem to me superior to the 
little four-inch high red Van Thol, five shillings a 
hundred ; the rose and white Van Thol at ten shil- 
lings a hundred is, for the beauty of its slender 
white flowers gradually deepening into pink, quite 
the loveliest I know for pots in spring. Every one 
who sees them admires them, and they last a very 
surprising length of time. I have had them in 
bloom quite three or four weeks. 

Other pretty kinds are Bosa Mundi, La Eemarque- 
able, and Pottebakker ; none exceeding in price two 
shillings a dozen. 

The Florentina odorata is both sweet and pretty, 
half-a-crown a dozen ; but nothing, I think, is sweeter 
than a red Van Thol. 

The SciLLA SrBERiOA is, however, of all pretty 
little things one of those most to be recommended. 
Its price is two shillings a dozen, and firom early in 
December to April, grown in whatever way it may 
be, in water, sand, or soil, it never seems tired of 
sending up its beautifiil little flowers of enamel 
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blue. ScUXa vema and S. atUumnale are also veiy 
pretty. 

Nabcissi. — ^Doable Boman, Paper WMte, and ih« 
little Hoop Petticoat, are about three shillings a 
dozen ; and the first will bloom, with ordinaiy care, 
at Christmas. 

Hyacinths are really difficult to recommend, 
there is such a variety and so many are so lovdy. 
For those, howeyer, who do not know their own 
&Yonrites by name, I can mention those in which no 
one can go wrong, as I doubt yery much if many of 
the new and expensive kinds are at all superior, if 
equal, to them. 

Single HyacirUhs, all good for pots or sand. 
White — Grand Vainqueur, La Candeur, Victoria 
Begina, and Voltaire, Dark blue — Charles Dickens 
and Baron von TuylL Bed — ^Felicitas, Bobert Stei- 
ger, and Mens, de FsBsch. Pale yellow — ^La Pluie 
d'Or and Hermione. All these are generally fit)m 
sixpence to ninepence each. 

For a shilling each, there are Lord Wellington 
and Norma, pink ; Grandeur k MerveiUe and Tuber- 
flora, blush; ElMda and Grand Vidette are dear 
white; Duke of Wellington, Prince Alfred, and 
Grand Vidette, dark blue. All these bear large 
flowers in large spikes. 

DoMe kinds are very use^, coming in rather 
later, but scarcely equal in gracefulness to the single 
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soi-tff. Of red, Grootvorst, price sixpence, is the 
best I know. Acteur, Tempel van Apollo, Triumph 
Blandina, Jeanette, and Pallas are also very good; 
prices, from ninepence to a shilling each. 

Of clear double white, Grootvorstinn (one and six- 
pence each). La Tour d'Auyergne, La De^se, and 
Prins van Waterloo are very fine, eightpence to a shil- 
ling each. And of blue, Parelboot, Pourpre Superbe, 
and Lord Wellington, ninepence and sixpence each^ 
are good, though rather heavy-looking flowers. 

Border Hyacinths, exactly classed as to colour, are 
now sold at four shillings a dozen, in distinct shades 
of red, rose, pure white, French white, yellow, blue, 
dark blue, and purple. These are recommended 
to be arranged in geometrical patterns for spring 
gardens; and I think the Maltese cross would 
be a very pretty centre for a conservatory; the 
whole stand being filled up by the one cross on a 
ground of low-growing moss or Lycopodium. 

The Miniature Hyacinths I had last autumn are 
about the prettiest things I ever saw for growing in 
dishes. Ami de Coeur and Diebitsch Sabaskanski, 
rose-coloured; and La Candour and Grand Vain- 
queur were most exquisite pure white. The price of 
these was, last autumn, only three shillings a dozen. 

AcHDiENES coccinea, picta, and the pretty longi- 
flora, at about one and sixpence a pot. 

Anemones. — Single scarlet, Apennina, and mixed, 
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are about a shilling a dozen. I only mention single 
sorts, because the others, like many double tulips, are 
little suited to be grown in pots. 

Arums. — Eichardia or Calla ^thiopica, sixpence 
to a shilling each. 

CYCaiOlEN Persicum. — ^White, tipped with purple, 
and often very sweet, is about a shilling, as are also 
the beautiful Japan Lilies — ^Longifolium being less, 
five shillings a dozen; Punctatum more, three and 
sixpence each. 

The LiLlUM Candidum, or common white lily, 
is three shillings a dozen ; and the Belladonna lily 
(which is also well worth growing, if not too much 
disturbed) is five. 

Some of the Gladioli are very beautiful, and the 
white and pink or purple Floribundus, and the rose- 
coloured Ramosus are at a low price; generally 
firom two to three shillings a dozen (three being 
planted in a six-inch or one in a four-inch pot, in 
March, if not wanted early). 

The beautifdl Guernsey Lily should be ordered 
in September. It grows well in sand or moss, and 
blossoms very shortly after its arrival, being already 
in a far advanced stage of growth. Its price is about 
five shillings a dozen. 

Lilies of the Valley are generally four shil- 
lings a dozen pots ; but when far advanced, are of 
course increased (if in early spring) in price. 
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I have been very particular in writing about the 
bulbs and tuberous-rooted plants, because they are 
such a charming branch of the spring indoors 
garden ; and, indeed, at any time of year, whatever 
bulbs are in blossom are almost suxe to be, like the 
lovely lily tribe of the sommer and autumn months, 
amongst the &irest of the season's fiowersw And so 
that they have air, and light, and w«ter, after they- 
once begin to grow, their treatment is easy enough, 
for any one to manage. 
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%{%{ 4 IBstfttt Implements* 

A Plant-case, three feet long by eighteen inches 
high and eighteen inches wide, glazed with fiye large 
panes of glass (ends, top, and sides), and fitted with a 
zinc-lined trough six inches deep, upper pane and one 
Bide removable at pleasure, painted oak, and grained ; 
price thirty-five shillings. K made in <a more orna- 
mental manner, as with white enamel and gold, the 
price would be higher. It could also be made very 
handsome in polished oak, or maple ; but rosewood, 
satin-wood, or anything veneered would be objection- 
able; the thin veneers readily starting with damp 
inside. 

A FoRCiNChCASB, four feet by two feet, large enough 
to supply any reasonable conservatory with plants, 
holding at least sixty four-inch pots, would be, with 
heating apparatus, brass water-cock, pipe, &c. com- 
plete, four guineas. The same remarks, as to orna- 
mental work, apply equally to this as to the plant- 
case. Mine were excellently made, by T. Walker, 
6, Regent Street, Brompton. 

A Plant-stand, made of wood, to hold sand and 
moss, the tray being about four or six inches high, in 
white and gold, would be three guineas, if three feet 
six 'finches [in diameter ; or it could be made in a 
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much plainer style, from twenty-six shillings up- 
wards — or of a smaller size. 

Flowee-BOXES, oak painted, or others in stone 
colour, vary from three to five shillings each. They 
should be made exactly the length of the window they 
are meant for, and no holes made in them as usual 
for Mignonette boxes. From four to six inches high 
and seven or eight inches wide is a good proportion, 
economizing space by admitting a double row, if the 
pots are small. 

Hanging-baskets are to be had at the Asylum 
for the Blind in St. George's Fields, London. 

Flower-pots are two shillings a cast, varying 
from sixty to sixteen in number. " Thumbs," which 
are the smallest size, are about three inches wide 
at top; large sixties, four inches; forty-eights, five 
and a half inches ; thirty-twos, six and a half inches ; 
and sixteens, nine inches in diameter. These prices 
are those mentioned by Messrs. Adams, Kilns, King's 
Cross, N. 

Minton's Tiles, eight inches square, are from 
one shilling to two shillings and sixpence each. 
They are made in green, as well as blue, and red, 
and white, and also in a variety of colours mixed ; 
the latter being the more expensive style. Terra- 
cotta is, also, a most excellent material for garden 
and conservatory use. 

Bell-glasses are to be had at two inches diame- 

10—2 
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ter for tfareepeaee hali^enny eack, mcraaaug in 
an inch, and in price a pnngr,. to fiva xneheUt m 
diameter, at sixpence l^aHpeairf ; thfijr adnmeiB at the 
rate of twopenee aa iach afterwazds, up to a twefasfr' 
in^ diameter, which is one shilling and ninep^uset 
»id quite as large a si:^ as most amatenzs would 
want for general nse in such small gardens. Thej 
BXB made, however, up to sixteen inches, at thnee 
shillings and sixpence, and to twenty inches,, at sevtB 
shillings each, and are often very useful fer ccnreEii^ 
plants placed outside^ and far preT^Eting iajmy by 
rain to flowen. 

FLOWEB-iH^aBS are of six, nine, and tvmlye 
inches in diameter; price one shilHng, one shilling 
and sixpence, and two shillings and sixpence each. 

PBOPAOATINGhGLASSES, fitted on a hyacinth dish^ 
make the most cheap and charming of Ettle fern 
shades; and they do equally well £>r Wood-Soixel 
and other English wild plants. 

Fakes of good thick glass are about thieepenee 
to fourpence the square fi>oi» 

FBiai DOMO canvas is a most excellent covering 
for glass or frames. It is two yards wide, and 
eighteen pence a yard, or doable the width, at three 
shillings. 

Netting it much cheaper, and keeps off vesy 
slight spring frosts, as well as soot, and dnat, and 
birds, either tmnt roof-gaidens, frames, oir bcdi; 
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and wken the conservatory windows are coTered with 
it when open^ it exckdes effectually the same injn- 
lions sabsttances^ This ean be bought from any 
seedman- 

SiLYEB Bjljstd ia eighteen pence a bushel, or six- 
teen shillings a ton ; but being so heavy and trouble- 
some, is sold by seedsmen at an enormous price — 
loir shillings a bushel often. Peats, sphagnum (for 
orchids), and loam, can also be obtained cheaply. 

Small Bbass Sybinges are about ten shilfingn 
each ; and there is a new watering-pot called *' the 
Glenny," which is easier than the old kind to use. 
For ladies I recommend a very small watering-pot, 
with a long^ brass screw spout, and a fine rose 
screwing on and off. 

Garden Scissors, to hold the flowers when cut, 
are y^ useful. They are about throe shillings a 
pair. 

A Steel Trowel is also desirable, and a sharp 
penknife for making cuttings. ^ 

Dumont's Insect Powbeb is quite invaluable for 
use against the green fly, which is so annoying, and 
often so injurious. The little gutta-percha balls in 
which the powder is done up are to be had at any 
oilman's, price sixpence each,^ one ball lasting for 
several months. 

A wide-mouthed bottle for drying or hardening 
cuttings, and an ivory dibble hr planting them, are 
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useftd, and a few little squares of glass, and some 
sheets of tissue paper or thin muslin, are often 
wanted to lay over pots in which they are striking, 
or in which delicate seedlings are just peeping up. 

Thus ends the list of very desirable things for 
a first beginning. Many, however, of these may be 
dispensed with, as they often are by those &r 
past beginnings ; and even those that are requisite 
may often, with a little ingenuity, be easily replaced 
by veiy simple substitutes. 

No one who really cares for flowers should £ul 
to be on the look-out for new ideas about them. In 
walking, or in driying, or in making visits, one 
often sees some peculiarly pretty coftibination or 
some remarkably thriving plant, and by noting its 
name and aspect, it is wonderful how much and how 
quickly, even in London, one learns about plants. 
In reading, again — ^whether gleanings from chemical 
and physiological books, from works of travel, &c. — 
it is surprisi|)g how many valuable hints may be 
collected, and how many interesting little e^eri- 
ments may be found suggested. 



THE END. 
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